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This Month’s Journal 


An article deals with the problems which meet Toc H in 
a village (p. 305), another—at the beginning of a new term— 
with its work in the schools (p. 331). A member challenges 
some aspects of Toc H in an article on p. 312, another in a 
letter on p. 336. A report of the Staff Conference (p. 316) 
records a past happening; a notice of the World Chain of 
Light and the Birthday Festival gives details of coming 
events, Useful information about our Leprosy volunteers is 
given on p. 322. In lighter vein are the fantasy on p. 303, 
the tale on p. 309, and the ‘rounds’ on p. 337. 


THE NIGHTMARE OF 


NICHOLAS CROSSTOT 


Our nutritional expert says that bolted veal and ham pie, enclosing semi-fossilised egg, 
washed down with coffee rechauffé, at a late hour in the office is the likeliest explanation of 


the following. 


TicHoLas Cnossror had got to the stage 

when the figures doubled themselves, 

and he laid his head on his arms with a 

yawn for momentary meditation... 

Stern reader, do not crime him for slum- 
bering on the perch of duty. 


" Jorkings, what a filthy litter! Why 
haven't you swept up? And what the 
deuce is all this confetti on the floor? " 

No Jorkings appeared, but out of the 
loose-leaf ledger a few more confetti 
snowflakes floated idly to the ground. 
There was a thin rustling and rattling 
sound in the invoice tray, and the docu- 
ment-case appeared to be suffering from 
confetti hemorrhage. 

Nicholas opened the safe as usual, but 
somehow there seemed unusual crevices 
in the back of it and a neat pile of green 
confetti was all that remained of a bundle 
that had borne Mr. Peppiatt’s valuable 
signature. He made a bricf reference to 
his ultimate destiny and rushed out into 
the Lane, where he met a number of con- 
fused companions calling upon their gods 
and showing signs of panic. 

It soon appeared that every account- 
book, document and bank-note in the City 
was reduced to neatly-nibbled paper 
petals. 

The Exchanges were closed, and there 
was a very irregular but unavoidable Bank 
Holiday. 

A mass of bewildered black-coats con- 
gregated on Tower Hill. Very shortly 
the news leaked through that the Bank of 
England was in the same plight, and bill- 
brokers’ bills broken indeed. 


Our psychologist, however, explains this as 


- 4 (No, you don’t!—Ep.). 


Then came a special broadcast: “ The 
City is involved in complete financial 
ruin; millions have been destroyed in the 
night. There has been по loss of life 
other than thirty-nine suicides. The 
Prime Minister will speak at 8.15, calling 
on the nation to stand firm." 


As there was nothing to do but to stand 
firm, the crowds continued to do so. 
Nicholas, feeling stifled, pushed his way 
eastward through the crowd to Trinity 
Square. And there, to his amazement, 
he found a huge blank wall, just on the 
site of old London Wall. Presently the 
whole crowd seemed to realise this (00, 
and there were thousands of faces turned 
east to stare at the great blank space. The 
longer they stared, the higher grew the 
wall and the smoother and blacker its 
surface. 


Then a pert office boy’s voice yelled, 
“ Crikey, it's a blackboard!” and a wag 
squawked, “ Please, teacher!" But no- 
body laughed. 


Slowly something began to happen on 
the Board. Whether it was light stream- 
ing through it from Stepney or some kind 
of sky-writing reflected on it, Nicholas 
could not make out. But certainly some- 
thing began to come through from the 
solid wall of London to the sea of faces in 
front of it. The bright letters came: — 

COUNT YOUR LOSSES, 
NAME THEM ONE BY ONE. 

“Something dotty about that, isn't 
there? ” . . . “Well, what about it, 
mate?" ... * Who has lot what? " ... 
“О, you've got me beat—what you want 
is Higher Mathematics." . .. 
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Thereupon the letters twinkled into a 
new arrangement: — 
HERE ARE your HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
What trick is this? The letters began 
to spring up, one by onc, in the boldest 


type:— 
COMMUN .. 
“АҺ, got it! The Communists are at 
it!” ... “Be quiet, you fool, and 


watch”... 
COMMUNITY BALANCE SHEET. 
Take care of the Balance and the Figures 
will take care of themselves. 
With that the board grew longer and 
deeper. 
ASSETS. 
т. Earth plus sunshine past: coal, iron, 
oil. 
2. Earth plus sunshine present plus 
growing life. 
3. Man plus culture past plus art and 
crafts. 
4. Man to the N'th power 
machinery plus research. 
What of these have you lost? 
LIABILITIES. 
I. To provide Fullness of Life for the 
present community. 
2. To provide the Foundations for the 
future community. 
But how much can you afford? 
** Well, of all the mad balance-sheets ! ” 
. . . Wait, though, here come some more 
details. 
ASSETS INCLUDE HIDDEN RESERVES. 
I. A million man-power up our sleeves. 
Mines, mills and machinery not full- 


plus 


time yet. 
3. Land still only half-cultivated. 
N.B.—Some ancient authorities 


treat these items as liabilities instead 
of assets: hence apparent deficits. 


* It was never discovered whether they were really locusts that did it. 


“ Well, I suppose that’s all right, as far 
as it goes," said Nicholas to his neighbour, 
“Би: I don't see where the debts come 
in. 

The Board twinkled again and spelled 
out: — 

Debts are the right to make others serve 
OH. 
Debts must therefore be mutual. 

“What next? " 

Debts should not be paid back but for- 
ward. 
Freely ye have received, freely give. 

“ Now it's getting off the lines. That's 
a text, and has nothing to do with busi- 
ness—or Aas it? ? ... And what about 
the accounts after all this sermonising? " 

The Board glowed: — 

Go back to your work and invent new 
figures. 

The Old Concern is sound: your figures 
were wrong. 

“So that’s why it was necessary for a 
cloud of locusts to eat up all the leaves! ”* 

The great blank wall faded. A cheer- 
ful offce boy piped London Wall is 
broken down. And somewhere Nicholas 
Crosstot heard a phrase floating ир—“1 
will restore the years the locust hath 
eaten." 

Behind the whirr of locust wings 
The Voice spake, “ Let my people go." 
To us, immersed in lesser things, 
The Voice speaks: shall we heed or 
no? 
ж ж ж 

Whether Nicholas Crosstot was affected 
by such stuff as dreams are made of, I 
cannot say. I have not met him since. 


H. B. 


Some have suggested that 


they belonged to the variety Confiscatio, but others believe Inflatio to be more probable. 
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ТОС H IN THE VILLAGE 


Toc H is called upon to work under all sorts of conditions. In essence it is always the 
same, for the principles on which it is based and the spirit by which it is inspired remain 
constant everywhere. But its manifestations and activities are undoubtedly affected, like 


everything else, by its environment. 


And to this extent there is a difference between Toc H 


units in the village and the town. This article is an attempt to touch on certain special 


features of the work of a village unit. 


ТГОК our present purpose а unit's work 
1 may be considered from two points 
of view, (1) the spreading of the Toc H 
spirit, (2) the performance of jobs, though 
most of what I have to say is from the 
second point of view. 


The spreading of the Toc H spirit 

For this the main initial requirement 
is the opportunity of knowing and get- 
ting known by others, and in this respect 
a village has a great advantage over a 
town. For it is a commonplace that in 
a town you often do not know the man 
next door, whereas in a village, although 
it may not be true that everybody knows 
everybody, yet anybody who wishes to 
do so, may become acquainted with a 
large proportion of his fellow-villagers. 

Not only do the residents of a village 
constantly meet in the strects and public 
places, but the various institutions give 
them regular opportunities of co-opera- 
ting for some common object. Institu- 
tions, of course, are not peculiar to the 
village, but that they play a far greater 
part in the life of the village than the 
town there can be no doubt. In my own 
small village, for instance, I can count fif- 
teen. Perhaps the chief reason for their 
special importance in the village is that 
the residents have to depend mainly on 
themselves for the provision of amuse- 
ments and recreation and the promotion 
of their various interests. But whatever 
the reason, there can be no doubt that 
institutions do flourish in villages and 
both symbolise and foster the spirit of co- 
operation, and provide Toc H men with 


an excellent chance of getting to know 
the live members of the community. 


The performance of jobs 

Most of the jobs done by Тос H men in 
village and town alike are, I believe, of 
the palliative kind, by which I mean 
visits to hospitals, physical help for old or 
feeble people and so on. But should we 
limit ourselves to jobs of that kind? Let 
me make it clear that I do not wish to 
decry their value, for any act of kindness 
is well worth 4оіпр- it blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes "—but do 
we perform such jobs because they are the 
only ones worth doing or merely because 
they come easiest to hand and require 
least planning? Іп the country at any 
rate it does seem to me that we can find 
bigger jobs in attempting to solve the 
problems of the village as a whole instead 
of merely trying to benefit particular 
individuals, though I do not suggest that 
the latter sort of service be excluded 
altogether. 

Now this idea may not commend itself 
to all. I can quite understand people 
criticising it on three grounds, but to 
each objection there is, in my opinion, an 
appropriate reply. 

Osjection (1). Тос Н% function is 
not to solve problems, but to spread a 
spirit. 

Reply. No sphere is beyond the pro- 
vince of the Toc H spirit; and the more 
directions in which that spirit is manifes- 
ted, the more good will it do and the 
stronger will it grow. 
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Овукстююм (2). Тос Н men should do 
those jobs only which involve personal 
relationship. 

Reply. Тос Н men should do any job 
for the benefit of their fellow-men. The 
tackling of problems has a special value 
because (1) it benefits the community and 
not merely an individual, (ii) its results 
are likely to be permanent. 

OBJECTION (3). Village problems аге 
the job of other bodies, especially the local 
Councils. 

Reply. The members of the Councils 
are our representatives and it is our duty 
and our right to stimulate them. (And 
why shouldn't Toc H men themselves 
stand for the Councils? There will 
indeed be no regular election for the 
Parish Councils for nearly three years, but 
casual vacancies occur from time to time 
and there are also the District and County 
Councils.) 

If these replies be accepted as satisfac- 
tory, two further questions arise: (1) what 
are the problems of our own village? 
(2) what 18 the best way of tackling them? 
Later I will suggest various concrete prob- 
lems that may arise in many villages and 
also definite ways of tackling cach of 
them. But first let us consider these two 
questions from a more general point of 
view. 


Surveying the Ground 


Before we can tackle our village prob- 
lems, we must decide what the problems 
are. This in itself constitutes a kind of 
problem, for even in a village it is astonish- 
ing how ignorant most of us are of the 
conditions under which other people live. 
The first thing therefore to be done is to 
make a general survey of the village and 
ascertain the facts and find out what 
movements there are to be encouraged, 
what defects to be remedied, what omis- 
sions to be supplied. 
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If all the members of a Toc H unit pool 
all their information, it will be found that 
much is known already, but almost cer- 
tainly much will still remain to be inves- 
tigated. For filling the gaps in the infor- 
mation necessary the best method will be 
to consult those with special knowledge 
of the various points. Thus the doctor 
or district nurse will be able to give infor- 
mation about housing conditions, the 
schoolmaster about the needs of youths 
and the padre of church or chapel about 
relief of the poor and distressed. To 
obtain such information and do the spade 
work, it will probably be advisable to 
appoint onc or two members of the unit 
for cach problem which it is decided 
needs investigation. 


Eight Village Problems 

What, then, are the problems which 
may be expected to arise in ordinary vil- 
lages? As a guide, I propose to mention 
cight, but I do not intend that the lis 
should be taken as either universal or 
exhaustive. That is to say, for any par- 
ticular village the lift is probably in a 
sense too long and in a sense too short, 
for in almost every village it will be found 
that some of the problems here mentioned 
do not arise while others, not mentioned, 
do. The problems, however, here men- 
tioned will, I hope, serve to illustrate 
generally what I mean and what can be 
done. 

Here then are the eight problems with 
suggestions for their solution: — 

ProsieM (1). Danger-spots on roads: 
This is a very simple matter to tackle, but 
of great importance, for attention to it 
may save someone from serious injury oF 
even death. The first step is to decide 
where signs are necessary and the second 
is to send recommendations to the County 
Council through the Parish Council or to 
the A.A. or the R.A.C. 
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PROBLEM (2). Footpaths: There is, as 
far as I have seen, a general tendency 
among landowners to close rights of way; 
and though we may appreciate the land- 
owners’ point of view, we must not let 
our sympathy go so far as to acquiesce in 
the denial to the public of onc of the great 
amenities of the countryside. 

There are two things to be done, (i) to 
ascertain where rights of way exist, (11) to 
ensure that they are kept open. 

The law about rights of way, though 
still not altogether free from difficulty, is 
simpler than it uscd to be. Generally 
speaking, a right of way is created if the 
public have been permitted to use a foot- 
path for 20 years; unless the land in ques- 
tion has been in possession of a tenant, in 
which case the period is extended to 40 
years. 

But in many villages the District Coun- 
cil has, I believe, already settled what 
rights of way it assumes to cxist. Where 
this is so, the Council’s map should be 
examined and a record made of the 
recognised rights of way, the simplest 
method being to mark them on another 
map. А suitable form of map is the 
ordnance one on a scale of six inches to 
the mile. But the Council's list should 
not be accepted necessarily as exhaustive 
and we should satisfy ourselves that there 
are no omissions. 

When it is found that a right of way 
has been obstructed, the Clerk of the 
Parish Council should be informed, and 
when a landowner is inclined to be 
obstructive, an occasional ramble by 
Toc H men over the footpaths on his 
land may help to keep them open. 

PROBLEM (3). Refuse: While we hear 
a great deal about the littering of the 
countryside by motorists, we hear little 
about the fouling of the countryside by 
the residents themselves. And yet, to 
judge from my experience, many a lane 


and wood and stream are robbed of their 
natural beauty by dumps of tins and 
bottles and other rubbish. 

The problem is a double one—the pre- 
vention of more rubbish being dumped on 
the countryside and the removal of that 
which has accumulated already. Notice- 
boards erected by the Parish Council may 
help to solve the first part of the problem; 
and the District Council, if approached 
by the Parish Council, would probably 
remove previous accumulations of refuse 
if they were collected into several dumps 
near the road. The collection might 
either be arranged by the owners of the 
land concerned or be carried out by 
voluntary workers. 

Рковіем (4). Housing: this is a diff- 
cult problem both to investigate and to 
tackle. Houses may be insanitary or 
overcrowded without this being apparent 
to the occupants of other houses. Personal 
inspection by Toc H men is often imprac- 
ticable, but the doctor, district nurse and 
padre can reveal the conditions under 
which the poorest people live: and in 
many villages the District Council has 
made a survey of the houses. 

Insanitary houses can sometimes be 
made habitable, but often the only solu- 
tion of the problem is the building of new 
houses. It may be found impracticable 
to build suitable houses within the means 
of the poorest people, but provided that 
the rent is not excessive, the building of 
new houses is likely to improve the situa- 
tion because the more well-to-do will 
move into these, leaving the houses they 
previously occupied for the poorest. 

The District Council is the body that 
ordinarily undertakes the provision of 
new houses, but in Sussex, for instance, 
the St. Richard Housing Society also 
helps, especially in rural areas, and pos- 
sibly there are similar societies in other 
counties too. 
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PROBLEM (5). Playing-fields: The need, 
of course, is not so great in the country as 
in towns, but even in the country chil- 
dren may be seen playing on the roads, 
regardless of the danger from cars. 

It is not sufficient to set aside a field for 
a playground. The children must be 
induced to use it; and for this purpose 
some attraction is required, such as a foot- 
ball or cricket apparatus or a sand-pit. 
Nothing that may lead to an accident, 
such as a swing, should be provided, or 
the managers may be liable for damages. 

PROBLEM (6). Occupation for youths: 
The provision of healthy occupation for 
youths is a vital matter, for their charac- 
ter is still being moulded and unhealthy 
influences at this stage may profoundly 
affeét their character for life. 

Up to sixteen years of age the obvious 
solution is enrolment as boy scouts, but 
before a branch is formed it is essential to 
find as scoutmaster someone equipped 
with the necessary gifts and ready and 
able to spare the necessary time. 

If no suitable scoutmaster is forth- 
coming, a boys' club is more likely to be 
successful; and this has the advantage of 
providing for boys over sixteen years of 
age as well. The main function of Toc H 
is to found the club. When it is once 


well started, the boys can manage it 
themselves subject to some supervision. 

PROBLEM (7). Unemployment: In many 
villages unemployment hardly exists; 
and where it does exist, it is a matter 
mainly for the employment exchanges. 
For all that, a Toc H unit may be able to 
render considerable local assistance by 
maintaining a list of people and jobs. 

Рковгвм (8). People тп special need of 
help: County and District Councils and 
other bodies provide all sorts of “ social 
services," especially of a medical nature; 
but some people, who need their assis- 
tance, fail to get it because they have never 
heard of their existence. If a Toc Н unit 
were to keep a list of people in special 
nced, it might be able to put them into 
touch with associations that could help 
them. In East Sussex the Rural Com- 
munity Council has published a shilling 
book on the Health Services; and there 
are probably similar informative books 
for other counties too. 

That ends my list of problems. I am 
only too conscious that what I have said 
sounds very humdrum, but I would 
remind my readers that humdrum work 
often produces the most solid and lasting 
results. 


R. D. MACLEOD. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE LAMP OF MAINTENANCE 


The continuance of the L.L.M. as part of 
the Toc H Movement has been the subject 
of many discussions. The present position of 
the League was reviewed at the Padres' Con- 
ference and later at the Staff Conference, and 
there has been informal discussion since. 
Apart from the difficulty of obtaining 
stewards, and the difficulty of those now 
serving to devote the necessary time to the 
work, the discussions revealed a considerable 
range of opinion as to the usefulness of the 
League to T'oc H. In these circumstances it 
was decided that the existence of the L.L.M. 
as a part of Toc H must come to an end. 
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Notwithstanding this decision it is hoped 
that the stewards of the L.L.M. will continue 
their interest in the members of their respec- 
tive households, and that the members them- 
selves, or at least some of them, will continue 
the rule of life—but we would ask that from 
now onwards no new people be admitted to 
membership. 

Many Toc H and L.W.H. members will be 
sorry about this, but we would assure them 
that the decision was made only after careful 
thought and discussion, and in the circum- 
stances, we believe it to be the right one. 

F. E. Forp; GILBERT WILLIAMS. 


WHAT DO THEY KNOW OF ENGLAND? 


Note.—None of the characters in this story is as fictitious as you might think. 


Т.ТАУЕ you ever travelled out by the 
Saturday night boats in August? 

“ Heaven preserve us from such a fate,’ 
you exclaim. 

Ah, my friends, but if you have never 
done that you have missed much. In the 
first place you don’t know the English if 
you only England know. Nor do I think 
that Kipling knew these Englishatall. For 
these are “the little street-bred people ” 
whom he so despised. But he never went 
out on the August Saturday night boats or 
he might well have changed his opinion. 

Hemmingworth, my travelling com- 
panion, was openly contemptuous. Fle is 
the tall dark mysterious-looking type, all 
over Oxford and British reserve. You 
know what I mean, the sphinx-without-a- 
secret sort of fellow. 

“What a mob,” he breathed. “ Why 
couldn’t you travel some other day, 
laddie? ” 

“ But you couldn’t have missed this,” I 
pointed out eagerly. 

He took one look at the seething mass 
of humanity on the deck. “ Couldn't 1?” 
he replied, “ then let us go below.” 

We did, and when we had tumbled 
down into the bowels of the boat, '* Why 
did you make me do it? ” he groaned. 

“But my dear Hemmingworth, it's 
pounds cheaper this way, and you get all 
the crowds and the fun." 

Hemmingworth sat down on the edge 
ofthe bunk. “Then I shall stay here 
and try to enjoy the cheapness whilst you 
go on deck and have the fun.” 

I went. It was glorious. There was 
not a yard of room in which to move, for 
hardly any of these holiday-making Eng- 
lish had gone below. There they were, 
two to a deck chair or huddled together 
on suitcases, their mackintoshes buttoned 


firmly round their chins. It was a pitch- 
black night in the Channel and squalls of 
cold rain blew across their faces. Those 
under the partial shelter of the promen- 
ade deck were rather better off, but for 
the most part they just settled down to 
enjoy the crossing, the weather, and their 
well-earned holiday. 

City clerks covered their girl friends 
with groundshcets, and typists snoozed 
sitting back to back on the wet decks. The 
phrase “ treading on corns " had become 
meaningless, for nobody could move 
without doing so, and everyone took it as 
part of the day’s sport. The utmost good 
humour and happiness prevailed. Clerks 
and typists by the dozen, schoolteachers 
by the score, indefinite black coated 
workers by the hundred—these were the 
English of whom Kipling knew nothing, 
and they were on holiday. 

Only the week before one of these sar- 
dinc-packed night boats had hit another 
in mid-channel and two girls had had 
their legs amputated. Everybody was 
talking about it now. 

“ What a blessed relief to get 'em off,” 
grumbled a laughing girl, trying for the 
eighteenth time to find room in which to 
stretch her legs between two piles of suit- 
cases and rucksacks. 

“ Never mind, dearie, we'll hit some- 
thing soon," her companion replied 
consolingly. 

At the head of the companion I met 
Hemmingworth who had been driven to 
the surface for air. 

“Do come and look at the mad Eng- 
lish,” I implored him. 

“1 have looked," he replied, “апа I 
find it all unspeakably vulgar." 

I followed him below again and we 
took to our bunks. A few minutes later 
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he interrupted me. “ What's that you're 
looking up? Convenient phrases for use 
in Germany?" he enquired contemp- 
tuously. 

I turned over the pages of the pocket 
dictionary. “No,” I told him, “I was 
trying to discover the exact meaning of 
‘vulgar.’ ” 

* * x 


For four hours we had struggled for- 
ward and upward, and Hemmingworth 
was now carrying the rucksack. Over the 
gorge with the rushing river breaking 
into rapids below, up through the pine 
and larch forests, out and up again 
through the pastures until the last quiet 
herds were no more than a distant tinkle 
of bells way down—oh, so far down— 
behind us. And now nothing grew on 
the bare mountain sides which rose pre- 
cipitously all round us; only about our 
little track a greenish grey border 
struggled for life. 

I spoke in the silence. “ Thank heaven 
this track is well marked. If it continues 
we shall be there in another hour." 

“ If we get through,” he replied grimly. 

“ Ah yes, if we get through,” I agreed. 

We trudged on. After another ten 
minutes we stopped. “Time for you to 
take the pack," he reminded me. I took 
it over and ground my teeth as I noted its 
pull against my almost spent vitality. 

“If we reach the Hutte it will be a 
great achievement for you and me, old 
man," I said encouragingly. 

" For more than you and me," he 
replied. 

“ For England," I suggested. 

“ For England,” he agreed. 

Then as we rounded another spur he 
went on, “1 represent so many things, of 
course. If I fail and you should get 
through, you will tell England, won't 

our” 

“I will tell England,” I promised. 
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“Апа Oxford." 

“I will tell Oxford.” 

Then after a pause in which we gasped 
for breath and mopped our brows: 
* Didn't you belong to a regiment once? ” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, that's true, but the regiment likes 
to forget it." 

* Ah, but not after this, old man. I 
will tell the regiment.” 

I felt a sob of gratitude in my throat. 
“Thank you, old boy." 

We went on. After another ten 
minutes’ struggle I reminded him: 
“Then, of course, there's always the old 
school tie." He did not speak, but for a 
moment two Englishmen stood silent in 
the heart of Austria registering profound 
reverence. 

Then we pressed on again and the sun 
which had scorched and sweated us 
dipped behind a peak and in a few 
minutes we had entered а snowfield. 

“ Halt and don sweaters," Hemming- 
worth commanded. 

“ But why? " I enquired. 

“It says so in the guidebook,” he 
pointed out. 

* But I'm confoundedly hot," I com- 
plained. 

“Theirs not to reason why— ” he 
began. 

" But my dear old boy— " І expostu- 
lated. 

" Where were you brought up?" he 
asked, and then with superb finality, 
“ Your sweater, I think." 

I put it on and gave him the pack, 
lightened now by the absence of two 
sweaters. “Thank heavens I had my 
shoes properly nailed," I said by way of 
making conversation. 

“ Yes, that was in the guidebook, too," 
he pointed out. | 

“Still, I don't feel our equipment is all 
that it should be. "There's a special sort of 


mackintosh cape you can get in Austria 
that we should have had." 

He nodded curtly. “I know. But if 
we get through like this it will be real 
achievement." 

І thought this magnificent of Hem- 
mingworth, but I had an uncomfortable 
feeling that it was not “ la guerre.” Then 
we continued to ascend until I broke in, 
" [sn't that a heelmark in the mud? ” 

“ Absurd, my dear boy. I should doubt 
if anyone has been up here before." 

“Someone must have been up, or there 
couldn't have been a Hutte there," I 
pointed out. 

Hemmingworth disdained such logic. 
“I suppose you'll see Man Friday any 
moment now,” he said contemptuously. 

After a long pause my worry inten- 
sified. 

“ But Hemmingworth, suppose that we 
did find someone there before us." 

“You mean like Scott and Amund- 
sen? ” 

“Like Scott and Amundsen.”’ 

" Then," said Hemmingworth superbly, 
| we should know just how poor Scott 
elt." 

After a horrid interval I said, “ Quite." 
It seemed te be the only adequate answer. 
We climbed out of the snow on to bare 
rock and Hemmingworth spoke again. 
“We should have brought ropes. Why 
didn't you think of ropes? ” 

“Апа axes," I replied. “ Why didn't 
you think of axes? ” 

Hemmingworth was superb again. 
“Do not let us start recrimination. If we 
are to go out on this trip let it be known in 
England that we went out cleanly." 

“ But England won't know,” I said. 

He nodded grimly and thoughtfully 
before replying: “I think perhaps I 
ought to write a log. Just a little word in 
season to be found on the remains, don't 


you know." 


"No," I gasped. “Мо. Not that. 
We're not all in yet." 

Suddenly he gave a cry, a loud joyous 
wail, and I saw him pointing to the next 
rise where flew a red and white flag. A 
few yards more and we saw the unmis- 
takable roof of the Hutte. And now we 
struggled on in joyful thankfulness as 
giants refreshed. Hemmingworth was 
the first to speak. “ We shall get through, 
old boy, and I’m terribly glad we didn’t 
recriminate.” 

“I don’t think we really could have 
done that," I pointed out, “ for, after all, 
we're not that sort." 

“That’s true," he agreed, “ you can't 
beat stock. It tells, you know, it tells.” 

Scampering up the rocks through the 
snowdrift we flung ourselves over the 
threshold of the Hutte where a good- 
natured Austrian woman enquired as to 
our wants. We ordered hot strong coffee 
and staggered into the guestroom. There 
we were greeted rapturously by two little 
typists from Manchester who had walked 
up in cotton frocks and perfectly good 
walking shoes supplied by Messrs. Free- 
man, Hardy and Willis. 

“Еһ, and what's all yon stuff you've 
brought with you," they said. “It were 
such a grand morning we didn't bring 
mackintoshes. We just brought our sang- 
widges." I think that it was at that last 
word that Hemmingworth broke and 
shuddered. 


The coffee was good but life was bitter. 
ж * ж 


And so in due course we came back 
from the magnificent wild mountain fast- 
nesses, back to the daily grind. Shud- 
deringly we passed through the Customs 
at Folkestone and flung ourselves des- 
pairingly into the train. It was more 
than flesh and blood could stand. I 
closed my eyes, not daring to take in the 
full horror of our return. The first few 
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hours of return from holiday always 
remind me of Bruce Bairnsfather's ріс- 
tures of the last few hours before going 
into the line. In the course of time I felt 
the warmth of the evening sun on my 
face and I opened my eyes. So this was 
England. I scowled at it through the car- 
riage window but it did not scowl back at 
me. It smiled. 

Rolling country of grasslands, little 
woods of oak and ash, sometimes the 
blaze of ripe cornfields, here and there a 
house with a garden of cultivated flowers 
and a freshly mown lawn striped like a 
zebra. There were no pines, no larches, 
no firs, but there were beeches, elms, and 
chestnuts. And here was an English river 
with no grand banks like the Rhine, none 
of the majesty of the Danube, and nothing 
to suggest the crashing rush of the Inn. It 
just lazed along and rippled in its dear 
old foolish way whilst little boys dipped 
jamjars from its low banks to catch 
sticklebacks and minnows. 

Then we flashed by a village with a 
church tower from which bells were ring- 
ing for Evensong. It was so unmistakably 
Sunday, though there were no mountain 
shrines and no processions in the streets. 
Somewhere an English vicar would be 
knocking out his after-tea pipe and pull- 
ing on his cassock, and—yes, we could see 


them plainly—hot and sticky choirboys 


would be smoothing their hair at the 
vestry door. And now the village was 
gone and there was no sign of human 
habitation, only the stacks and barns 
sleeping in the evening sunshine, with the 
oast houses proclaiming to the world that 
we were in Kent. 

We drew near to another village where 
more bells were ringing, but here was a 
desecration of the Sabbath—or was it a 
consecration? For here they were play- 
ing cricket on the village green in lazy 
white flannels. We could hear the sound 
of their voices as wc passed: the sounds 
of rival Englishmen at battle, so different 
from the Courts of Honour at Heidelberg. 
They were pouring out beer and tea under 
the oak trees that fringed the field, and 
we saw the batsmen running between the 
wickets before we passed out of sight, 
such very white figures on the English 
grcen. 

It was then that Hemmingworth 

addressed me with all the grandeur of the 
oracle making pronouncement: “ You 
know, old boy, this is a good country, 
too." 
Not all the jerry-building of the 
suburbs, not all the horror of bye-pass 
ribbon development, nor all the squalid 
approaches to Victoria Station could 
strangle the plain truth of it. Hemming- 
worth had spoken. J. E. E. T. 


ONE THING OR THE OTHER. 


A rebellious member expresses his feelings, and asks to be told ' where he gets off.’ 


d E parliamentary system recognises 
the necessity and utility of an opposi- 
tion party, and accepts its sincerity in the 
common purpose of good government 
and human welfare. Does Toc H do 
likewise? Before that question can be 
answered, the opposition must be defined 
and proved to exist. I can only speak 
with certainty for myself, but believe I 
am voicing the thoughts of many other 
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modernists and the unconscious feelings 
of many nominal adherents to orthodoxy, 
who have not been moved to independent 
thought. 

In the little book of words that we hand 
to interested friends, to supplement our 
own explanations of Тос H, it is stated 
that eligibility involves no doctrinal pro- 
fessions, but an acceptance of the Chris- 
tian principles and spirit on which Toc H 


is founded. The latitude which this 
implies is somewhat narrowed by the 
terms of the Main Resolution with which 
the newcomer is next confronted, but a 
broad interpretation of ‘‘God’s will 
revealed in Christ ” usually enables a man 
in the “ unattached " category to sign on 
the dotted line with sincerity. 

That, at any rate, was my original men- 
tal feat, when, as a free thinker, emanci- 
pated from the Church associations to 
which I was habituated in my youth— 
forms of worship that irked, beliefs at 
which I boggled—I joined Toc H twelve 
years ago. I liked it, took a fairly active 
part in it and benefited by it. 


The Heretic in office 

Some years later, when attached to a 
unit abroad, the sccretaryship was 
mooted; my diffidence on the score of my 
personal heresies was overruled, and I 
accepted; I was keen on the spirit as well 
as the letter of the law, and believe I con- 
tributed something to the building of the 
unit as a live show with a real atmosphere. 
Jobmastery followed, and I think I did my 
stuff; I tried at any rate to use some 
imagination as well as to keep the troops 
occupied. (Excuse the personal history, 
but it leads up to the main point.) Pilot- 
ing was next suggested, more diffidence 
on the usual grounds, but eventually a 
decision to accept, as I felt that my agree- 
ment on main purpose and method was 
more important than my unorthodoxy of 
religious belief and expression. 

Back in England again, I find that 
religious activitics, or the persuasion 
thereto, form a more important part of 
the curriculum than I had expected. I was 
beginning to wonder whether I had been 
misinterpreting the function of Toc H; 
then I heard Tubby at Mark VI, making 
a plea to keep the doors wide open to all 
men with no particular ione of 


faith, to whom the spirit of chivalry, 
adventure, or fellowship appeals. Am I 
justified in adding to that: all those with 
a sense of a serious and high purpose to life 
and of the value of human beings, who 
believe in what is broadly agreed to be the 
Christian way of life, but whose religion 
is mainly philosophical, and who are tem- 
peramentally averse to devotional repeti- 
tions, to the emotion of sacraments, to 
proclamations of doctrinal truth? I hope 
so, because not only does this determine 
whether I should be in or out, but because 
this is the very category of men that is 
most readily attracted, not to be converted 
in the narrow sense, but to be given 
opportunities for the exercise and practical 
application of their ideas; a category in 
which thoughtfulness and experience and 
broadmindedness are to be found. 

Now, opening the door to such men 
presumably implies asking them in to stay 
on 210 terms, and consequently 
arranging things so that they are not con- 
fronted with any implied or direct obliga- 
tions to participate in devotions with 
which they are not in sympathy. I am 
not starting an argument as to which of 
the two is right—the orthodox believer or 
the constructive agnostic—but would sug- 
gest that to justify its existence apart from 
the Churches, Toc H must have a different 
technique altogether. I believe such a 
thing is not only possible, but essential; I 
believe it is intended, but I do not always 
see it in practice. 


Small-mindedness 

Frankly, I see a very large proportion 
of wellintentioned men, keen on cor- 
porate worship, living Christian lives 
according to their lights, but so parochial 
in their outlook, so inexperienced in the 
arts of life and the diversities of humanity, 
disinclined to read and speculate about the 
problems and varied aspects of existence; 
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expending effort unsuccessfully and losing 
heart through ignorance of elementary 
diplomacy and psychology, without which 
wisdom and patience cannot be acquired; 
many of them too young to have reached 
full consciousness, and getting little stimu- 
lation to thought in the activities of their 
unit. They are not awake to the needs 
of men that organised Christianity is not 
supplying, and that Toc H can supply. if 
it shows more understanding and less 
conventionality. 

There is a good deal of anxiety about 
the question of recruiting. Is not the 
root cause of this the fact that members 
start at the wrong end, and have not the 
spontaneous desire to get under the skin 
of their friends and business associates, 
and talk about the things that matter? 
How can we ask a man to Toc H till we 
know something about his inner thoughts? 
And when we get him there? Can the 
intellectual standard of our activities bc so 
low and the atmosphere of common pur- 
pose so faint as to justify the remark of a 
responsible officer, overheard recently, 
that there were very few units in his Area 
to which he would care to take an 
experienced enquirer? 

All this talk and knitting of brows 
about lack of leaders and financial diffi- 
culties seems to suggest that something has 
gone wrong somewhere, and that the real 
state of affairs is that our membership is 
neither worthy of, nor able to appreciate, 
the big organisation that has been created 
too optimistically. Surely this means that 
we have grown on the wrong lines, and 
that there is a big flop coming if we don't 
recognise it. 


А change of emphasis 
I'm afraid I can't sit still in a unit that 
is not bringing its men out and widening 
its knowledge; the trivial routine and once- 
a-week fellowship and prayer are not 
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enough to justify either the fidelity of a 
busy man or to claim the interest of his 
friends. I don't want to do anything sen- 
sational, but I must do something; 1 am 
now оп ап Arca Executive so am expected 
to do something. Must I acquiesce, or 
may I speak my mind? 

I want to advocate, not impatiently but 
persistently, a radical change of emphasis 
and a re-orientation of purpose. I want 
it to be clear that Toc H caters for all men 
of goodwill, and that while the principles 
of its four compass points remain unmis- 
takably as the condition and obje& of 
membership there is complete liberty of 
thought and expression; that mixture of 
outlook and philosophy is as desirable as 
mixture of social strata. 

I should like leaders to realise that 
casual and  unbusinesslike methods, 
second-rate programmes апа excessive 
talk about Toc H invariably produce 
boredom, slackness and futility; that their 
efforts, and those of every member, 
should be directed towards leading men to 
apply their minds and hearts joyfully to 
the knowledge of life and their fellows; 
let them be as pious as they like indi- 
vidually, but not think that either piety 
or superficial friendliness will cut any ice 
without intelligence and realism. І want 
to suggest that the achievement of such a 
purpose 18 a fine art, requiring, like most 
arts, faith and insight, patience and atten- 
tion to detail; not the sort of expert work 
that requires a posh education or an out- 
size brain; but within the competence of 
every man who gets the right idea. Is my 
idea the right one? 

I want to recommend more attention to 
welcoming newcomers, cultivating friend- 
ships, nurturing men as they develop, 
recognising and eradicating grievances, 
turning “ passengers" into useful mem- 
bers or turning them out if hopeless, help- 
ing men to find their feet. 


I should like the idea of jobs to bc raised 
from doing a duty or obliging the jobby 
to somcthing deeper and more general, 
arising naturally out of one's religion. 1 
know this is gencrally agreed, but job- 
masters' methods are not always in accor- 
dance; I should like to deprecate thc sys- 
tem of calling for volunteers at mectings, 
and advocate more work behind the 
scenes, talking to men more about the 
work that is being done, so that they may 
choose dcliberately the thing that appeals 
to them; encouraging others to find their 
own field of service. 

I should like to maintain that the 
padre's place in the unit is the same as that 
of any other senior member, that his ser- 
vices in the particular direction in which 
he is expert are available to all who desire 
them, but that he is not there to make 
men feel that they are expected to share 
all his beliefs or go to Church. If he has 
the truth and sprcads it without harping 
on it, men will go to it, which is more 
satisfactory than being badgered into it. 

I should like to recommend that devo- 
tions at meetings arc at the free choice of 


merbers and require arranging with dis- 
cretion, to be voluntary and without 
invidiousness in practice. I believe that 
most men will come to appreciate simple 
family prayers, but let it be spontaneous 
participation, not an expected duty. 

That is approximately the total of my 
heresies; I should like to be assured that 
they are not heresies, but a permissible 
interpretation of Тос H. It is hard to 
write in this strain without appearing 
supcrior and self-opinionated. That is not 
my nature really; I am of average modesty 
and frailty, but I do want what little 1 do 
to be sincere and I feel strongly on these 
matters, because I think a lot of time is 
being wasted, and that our future is at 
stake. 

I suggest that Тос H is acquiring the 
characteristics of the established religious 
bodies; if that is the intention let it be 
made plain, and some of us must go, with 
very deep regret for ourselves and for a 
lost opportunity. 

Toc Н mutt be one thing or the other, 
not Christ or anti-Christ, but tied or free. 
Which is it, please? “ Сот.” 


SOLO 


I sing, I sing my own song, 
No other song sing I. 

It may not be a swect song, 
At least it does not lic. 


The million-throated chorus 
May make the dumb sky ring, 
But their song is not my song 
And so I cannot sing. 


I dance, I dance my own dance, 
Grotesque though it may be, 
There is no other dance at all 
That is the dance for me. 


The million sway ecstatic, 
Close-linked in hand and heart; 
But their dance is not my dance 
And so I Stand apart. 


Before my own awareness 
1 sing, I dance, alone. 

I am my own court-jester, 
Myself upon the throne. 


А. С.С. 
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THE THIRTEENTH STAFF CONFERENCE 


[HE Conference of the whole-time Toc H 

staff at home, which ran from July 19 
to 24, 1937, was the thirteenth in the series 
and the sixth to be held at Digswell Park 
Conference House in Hertfordshire. In its 
general programme it followed the pattern of 
the two preceding years. That is to say, it 
centred round a ‘ Main Theme,’ which was 
developed by ‘ set’ speakers, followed by dis- 
cussion at successive scssions. 

The Chairman (Barkis), in his opening 
remarks on the first afternoon, gave a short 
history of the Staff Conference since its start 
in 1925, and contrasted the programme of 
earlier Conferences—at Clapton, Bromyard, 
Southampton, Sherborne, Oxford, Bath and 
Cambridge—with the one at which, by experi- 
ence, it had now arrived. Some of these 
earlier conferences had been cumbcred with a 
great mass of detail, which had proved in- 
digestible and often uninspiring. Nowadays 
those who attended were conscious that their 
foremost aim was to “ get together " on the 
only occasion in the year when all members 
of the staff have opportunity to meet each 
other; they wanted most of all to know one 
another better, and they used the means of 
thinking about a given subject in common 
and, not least, in free and easy talk and 
recreation. They were not there to pass re- 
solutions about anything or expecting to 
reach any epoch-making conclusions. These 
few days were intended as a “ refresher ” and 
as an inspiration for the work ahead. It is 
safe to say that this is what those present 
found them to be. 

To older members of the Staff every corner 
of Digswell is familiar—its public rooms for 
conference and meals, its little bedrooms, its 
lovely lawn and noble trees, its tennis courts, 
comic little golf-course, ' stikke ' court (where 
he-men battle stickily at midnight) and 
cricket ground (where, for once, the laymen 
drubbed the padres in the annual match) and 
its beautiful small church. Newcomers were 
soon at home in all these mysteries. 

Those present are exhibited on the opposite 
page. In the order seen, they were :— 
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Front Row (sitting): A. D. H. Carson (Oxfo-d 
& Thames Valley Arca Sccretary-to-be), С. W. S. 
Harmer (Marks Padre), F. W. Joyce (Western 
Australia Arca Secretary), J. ХУ. Fox (South 
Western Hon. Arca Secretary), K. Fraser (Mem- 
ber, Central Executive), G. K. Tattersall (Schools 
Secretary), R. L. Wheatley (Flcadquarlers Clerk), 
M. Galloway (Tubby's 4.D.C.), D. Burnett 


(North Western Area Secretary), Ww. J. Abbott 
(Manchester Asst. Arca Secretary), А. E. Е. 
Hammond (Kent and Surrey G Sussex Areas 


Secretary), R. S. Dye (West Yorks. Arca Padre), 
R. N. Craig (Marks Padre), J. Callf (Kent and 
Surrey C? Sussex Arcas Secretary). 

SECOND Row (sitting) : P. MeN. Grant (U.S.4.), 
D. J. Wallace (astern London Area Padre), C. G. 
Pearson (Hon. Chicf Overseas Commissioner), 
ХУ. J. Musters (Registrar), F. E. Ford (Adminis- 
trative Padre), 11. A. Secretan (Hon. Administra- 
ior), P. B. Clayton (Founder Padre), B. Baron 
(Editorial Secretary), H. F. Sawbridge (Western 
Arca Padre), R. Б. Calkin (General Secretary), 
G. Williams (Hon. Padre, attached Headquarters), 
E. L. Samuel (Bursar), A. C. Edgar (Hon. Asst. lo 
Administrator), C. Marr {Eastern Area Padre). 

THIRD Row (standing) : А. S. M. Furniss (Area 


Secretary-to-be), R. D. Snnth (Western drea 
Secretary), G. S. Johnson (West Yorks. Área 
Secretary), A. Gammon (Marks Pilot), K. C. 


Oliver (Southern London Arca Padre), J. E. E. 
Tunstall (Northern London Area Padre), C. V. 
Young (Lakeland «rca Secretary), R. Sawers 
(Scotland Central and Experimental Arcas Secre- 
tary), G. H. T. Blake (Manchester Area Padre), 
P. H. Ketnor (Southern Arca Secretary), А. S. 
Greenacre (in East Midlands Arca), D. L. Ralph 
(Oxford & Thames Valley Поп. Area Secretary), 
G. J. Chambers (Southern Атса Padre), КОС. 
Brooks (U.S.A.). ۴ 

FounTH Row (standing) : G. R. R. Martin 
(Northern and Western London Arcas Secretary), 
H. ХУ. Mycroft (Lakeland Area Secretary), R. S. 
Dabbs (East Midlands Arca Padre), J. H. M. Shaw 
(Eastern. London Area Secretary), N. Е. W. 
McPherson (Ireland Area Secretary), R. J. Davies 
(Norlh Western Arca Padre), J. R. Palmer (West 
Midlands Area Padre), C. Stevenson (West Mid- 
lands Arca Secretary), H. A. J. Pearmain (South 
Western Arca Padre), A. E. Tamkin (Calgary, 
Arca Secretary-to-be), G. Foster, (North Wales © 
Border Counties Area Secretary), Е. С. Harrison 
(Notts. & Derby Arca Secretary). 

Back Row (standing): M. E. Coleman (Alt 
Hallows), В. H. Staton (Notts. & Derby Area 
Pilot), C. G. Freeston (Southern London Area 
Secretary), A. M. Johnston (South Wales Area 
Secretary), K. G. Bloxham (South Western Area 
Padre), J. W. Maddock (East Midlands Area 
Secretary), H. Bursey (East Yorks. Area Padre), 
R. E. Wraith (Eastern Area Secretary), L. W. 
Wood (Manchester Area Secretary), R. L. Watson 
(Marks Padre), A. K. Bostock (Northern Area 
Padre), J. W. Burford (Northern Area Secretary), 
I. Fraser (Scotland Central and Experimental 
Areas Pilot). 
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Toc H Overseas 


The first short session, after tea on the open- 
ing day, had disposed of the Roll-call, various 
notices and soon. ‘The second, after supper 
that evening, was given to speakers reporting 
on Toc H overseas. 


MICHAEL COLEMAN, who had arrived home 
two days before, spoke of his experiences and 
impressions of Canada. Не dealt with the 
difficulties of the Winnipeg and Calgary 
Arcas due to immense distances (which he 
showed on a large-scale map) and to the con- 
sequent greater importance of the individual 
in Toc H; he pictured the tragic outlook in 
Western Canada owing to this year’s crop 
failure. He emphasized the problems raised 
by race distinctions, segregation and ‘ cliqui- 
ness,’ and the independent attitude, in politics 
and in Toc H, of the Canadian mind. The 
main task and valuc of Тос H in the ‘ Prairie 
Provinces,’ he thought, was to combat the 
isolation of men and units. The other Cana- 
dian Area, British Columbia, had less of these 
difficulties. А. E. ТГамкім, of Winnipeg, 
who had come over with Michacl Coleman 
for a few months’ training in England before 
returning to take over the Calgary Area, 
added a few words. 

And then Pryor Скахт (New York) spoke 
of the plans for Toc H to make a fresh start 
in the United States. It is hoped to find five 
or six young Americans and bring them to 
England to learn the ways of working Toc H, 
in order that they may provide the nucleus of 
a U.S.A. staff. Crawford Brooks, who was 
present at the Conference and has since gone 
home again, is the first of these. Pryor Grant 
also spoke of the further need in New York 
for contact with the merchant navy, for whose 
boys he has done much work for a number 
of years. He was able to report a sturdy 
attempt to Start a club for the boys on board 
the Queen Mary, and a house for sailors in 
New York, which will be ready this autumn. 


Суви. Pearson (Chief Overseas Commis- 
sioner, recently returned from Calcutta) took 
the audience on an exceedingly lively tour 
round the Far East. Japan, as a whole, he 
had found both ignorant of what Toc H is 


and politically in no frame of mind to be in- 
terested. (The Sino-Japanese ‘ misunder- 
standing ' since he spoke does not increase the 
chances). He saw Yokohama as, in some 
ways, ideal soil for Toc H, but rather 
defeatist in spirit; Tokio was more flourish- 
ing. China claimed few words. Tientsin 
was суеп then suffering from military move- 
ments and the uprooting which these involve; 
Shanghai, in new quarters and under Pat 
Gilmore's leadership was thriving, in spite of 
the city's well-known moral and climatic 
drawbacks; Hong Kong had a good Branch, 
mainly naval. (We may well pause to won- 
der what Toc H has been doing in Shanghai 
and Hong Kong since he spoke). Singapore, 
under the immensc handicap of distance and 
very rare visits from d was going on 
rather slowly. 


India's Toc H problems, said the speaker, 
were mainly due to three factors—first, the 
caste system which has set its seal on all 
colours and races, coming out as snobbishness 
in the British social world; secondly, dis- 
tances; and thirdly, the fact that at least one- 
third of our membership in India consists of 
service men, who are subject to the usual 
movements. Generally speaking, he thought 
the material of Toc H in India to be first-class 
and nowhere more so than on the North- West 
Frontier. Ceylon, self-sufficient and inde- 
pendent, had organised its Toc H life and 
work magnificently. 

Through Burma the speaker went on to 
Toc H Australia, which he found in general 
good health, with certain weak spots. New 
Zealand, “our furthest kindred ” of all, suf- 
fered much for the isolation of which they 
were conscious. He found the standard of 
subjects at meetings both in Australia and 
New Zealand remarkably high, and believed 
that in both Dominions Toc H was doing its 
great duty of making men think on right 
lines. 

So passed the fir$t evening of the Con- 
ference. It certainly was neither despon- 
dent nor ‘parochial-minded,’ in spite of 
some vast and apparently insoluble prob- 
lems presented by the speakers, and it was 
enlivened with a good deal of rich humour. 
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' Devotional' Sessions 


For several years it has been the custom of 
the Conference to start the day's work with 
some kind of ‘ devotional’ session. This has 
taken various forms in the past. This year 
four members of the staff, whose combined 
outlook and experience cover a wide range, 
had been invited to speak of "their indi- 
vidual experience of the approach to Chris- 
tianity and the impact of Christian life and 
ideas on the age in which they live." "This 
each of them did for half an hour at the first 
session on successive mornings and then led 
the Conference in prayer. The approach in 
each case was very different, and the scries 
might well have borrowed the title of a 
well-known psychologist's book, Varieties of 
Religious Experience. Not even a verbatim 
record could convey the depth and sincerity 
of this personal witness, so only the names of 
the four speakers arc here given: Allen Bos- 
tock, Bob Sawers, Kenneth Bloxham and 
Barkis. 


‘The Fitness of the Individual Member’ 


The ‘Main Theme’ of this year's Con- 
ference was Fitness, a word made fashionable 
at the moment, in the physical sphere, by 
H.M. Government. In a general introduc- 
tion Hubert Secretan warned members that 
this subject must be faced objectively and 
that without frankness in thought, speech 
and discussion they would get nowhere. 


GILBERT УУиллАМ5, who opened this ses- 
sion, started with a query as to what sort of 
fitness we were demanding in the Toc H 
member. Was he to be fit to enjoy fellow- 
ship, comfort and the companionship of 
friends or fit to be able to help build the 
Kingdom of God? Again, what was the 
standard of fitness required? Was the ideal 
man Toc H looked for one who was always 
and in all places talking of Toc H, who only 
had Тос H friends, who never got away from 
it at home, in the train, or at the office? 
Surely everyone would be the better for 
having one or more evenings in the week 
quite clear from Toc H, and the man Toc H 
wanted was he who was not so immersed in 
Toc H as to be unable to see it clearly. 
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Neither did it want a man who had an axe 
to grind in joining Toc H and did so merely 
because he thought it would help him in the 
particular job or organisation in whcih he 
was interested. 

He made four main points about the deal- 
ing of Toc H with men:— 

1. It must accept шеп as they are without 
qualification and without seeking to mould 
them into any special form; they must be 
themselves, live their own lives and make their 
own contribution to Toc Н. s . 

2. With regard to mixiug and sharing with 
other men of otlier classes and categories, it is 
a question whether Toc Н is justified in de- 
clining to form a unit until it can get together 
a bunch of men who represent an ideal mixture 
of classes. In some parts of the country a 
mixture of tliis sort is practically unobtainable. 

3. With regard to Service, the duty of Toc H 
is to help a man in realising the value to him- 
self and to others of Service and to incite him 
to more adventurous kinds of service. 

4. Finally, Toc H must try to lead men to 
spiritual experience: Fellowship and service 
are not enough in themselves. It was mot 
enough to describe Toc II as ' fellowship with 
God and men whatever that means.’ It is an 
essential part of the Toc H idea that men 
should learn what such fellowship does mean. 
Men want help in working out their own 
spiritual problems and in living their own 
lives, and Toc II should be giving tliis kind of 
help. 

GEOFFREY Martin, who was the other 
speaker on this subject, did not agree that it 
was undesirable for men to come into 
Тос H because they felt it could help them 
with their particular job or organisation out- 
side: that should be one of the purposes of 
Toc H. Fitness meant growth and we must 
be alert to watch the growth and develop- 
ment of men in Тос H, and also to see that 
we do not, through our enthusiasm for it 
and its mectings and activities, lose touch 
with men and things outside. An instance 
of this danger was the habit which some 

. . И 
Тос Н men had of listening to everyman s 
story but with a firm resolution not to 
believe it. In helping men to find God, our 
most difficult task, we could not stand on a 
pinnacle pointing the way: it was a case of 
going along with men, groping out our own 
salvation alongside them. 

There followed an active discussion, but to 
try to summarise it would be to serve up very 


bare bones. 


Тос H League of УУогпеп Helpers 


Five members of L.W.H. Executive and 
Staff came down to Digswell during the 
afternoon, and the evening session was given 
up to their problems. "This was a very wel- 
come and valuable new feature of the Con- 
ference, and should have practical results. 
The 'spokeswomen' presented their argu- 
ment with admirable clearness and vigour, 
and their answers to questions cleared a 
number of misunderstandings. 

Mrs. T'wixcH began by quoting a letter of 
Arthur Howard, which she thought put the 
question in a nutshell: “Тос H must not 
be concerned with L.W.H. for pity or senti- 
ment: they must exist together on a basis 
of reality—men and women working on a 
problem together." It was true that L.W.H. 
belonged to Toc H, but men looked on it as 
an appendage rather than as a kindred 
organisation with the same ideals and work- 
ing alongside Toc H on similar lines. 

There were three schools of thought in 
Toc H about L.W.H.: the first thought it 
necessary, the second thought it a necessary 
evil, and the third thought it just evil. 
L.W.H. was afraid there were still a good 
many of the Toc H staff who were in the 
second and third classes. 

What L.W.H. wanted was freedom to 
form and run its own units itself, subject 
only to the consent of Toc H being obtained 
at the start. They did not want a unit or 
nucleus of a unit to be handed over by Toc H 
for L.W.H. to run. If in any place Toc H 
thought a L.W.H. unit ought to be started, 
they would like the Тос Н unit to get in 
touch with L.W.H. Headquarters and 
arrange for a speaker to come to them from 
L.W.H. and discuss the position before any 
start was made. 

L.W.H. was in low water financially and 
it was their policy therefore to go very slowly 
with the building: the shortness of staff 
meant that sometimes the way cannot be 
cleared and the pivotal leaders of a L.W.H. 
unit cannot be chosen as fast as Toc H would 
like. Lack of staff also meant that isolated 
L.W.H. units, where linking up with others 
was not easy, could not always be started, 


even though the other circumstances were 
right, but it was even so a mistake for Toc H 
to think that they could choose L.W.H. 
leaders for them. 

L.W.H. asked for no financial assistance 
from Тос H (it was often rather the other 
way round) but they did ask for patience 
with their slowness and understanding of 
their methods and feelings. L.W.H. would 
not interfere with Тос H in any way (unless 
the L. W.H. unit was formed out of Toc H 
wives and sweethearts!) and would not bring 
disgrace on it. 


Miss Worrr also voiced the distress of 
L.W.H. at their slowness in building and 
explained that their ideal, like Тос H’s, was 
* L.W.H. the world." She stressed, too, the 
difficulty caused by Toc H's lack of know- 
ledge of L.W.H., and its wrong views as to 
starting L.W.H. units. The committees of 
women who were found here and there 
helping Toc H in its meetings, rallies and 
festivals, and consisting of wives and rela- 
tions of Toc H, were not necessarily the best 
foundations for an L.W.H. unit and several 
of them had to be put an end to before 
L.W.H. could start properly. L.W.H. 
groups had a function to perform but it was 
not that of providing cocoa: where there 
were cleavages in a locality which Тос H 
could mend or bridge among the men, 
L.W.H. could do the same for the women, 
but the existence of a Toc H job was not 
itself a justification for forming an L.W.H. 
group. In L.W.H. there must be a stronger 
emphasis on Fellowship as compared with 
Service than in Тос H, since women and 
women's organisations were so made, but 
otherwise the ideas and aims of the two 
movements were the same. 


Miss Macriz emphasized the real need, 
which nobody seemed to face up to, for the 
whole Christian family to work together and 
not in two separate sections, ignorant of and 
ignoring each other. 

Toc H support and friendly recognition 
was essential for L.W.H., said Miss Botton, 
but such recognition ought to be spontaneous 
and not have to be begged for by L.W.H. 
Mixed meetings were recognised as being 
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undesirable, but mixing in jobs of service and 
in occasional discussions were of the essence 
of the true relationship and also closer co- 
operation and information between the two 
staffs as to their respective activities. 

А. good many individual points of view 
emerged in the discussion which followed. 
One member of Toc H staff challenged the 
existence of ignorance of L.W.H.: an Area 
Secretary replied that in his Area, at any 
rate, half the members seemed never to have 
heard of L.W.H. and half the remainder had 
no idea what it stood for. Several em- 
phasized the fact, from their own experience, 
that where there was knowledge of it there 
was goodwill. It was frankly admitted that 
in some directions (notably in their scheme 
for dealing with old members and general 
members) L.W.H. was ahead of Toc H. 
The ultimate relationship of Toc H and 
L.W.H. was not the subject under discus- 
sion, but it was clear that some present 
believed that some day fusion of the two 
would have to be faced, while others believed 
in some different solution. Altogether it 
was an evening marked by very frank speak- 
ing, great goodwill and a good share of 
hilarity as well as seriousness. 


The Fitness of the Branch or Group 

Percy Kernor, next day, continued the 
discussion on Fitness, with reference to the 
Branch or Group. The unfit unit is marked 
by a failure to express life fully in all its 
hates by a lack of thought by the members 
as to what the unit should be trying to do, 
by obedience to rules but lack of real under- 
standing of what they mean, by acceptance 
of speakers as an entertainment rather than 
as an education, and by an absence of plan- 
ning in programme. 

The fit unit on the other hand will be 
based on real fellowship and the sense of a 
need for giving, but also on the real object 
of seeking God and doing His will. It will 
not be merely pious or narrow in view: its 
members will have widely varying opinions 
but they will be able to make these com- 
patible through the common intent of seek- 
ing the same object. Its life will express 
itself in creative action and in an interest in 
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real issues, education in which will be pro- 
vided by planning programmes on definite 
themes. Its probationers will be sanely 
supervised and it will not be afraid to lend 
its OWN expericnce or to borrow from other 
units and its District, but it will realise that 
each man is a separate problem and mutt be 
dealt with as an individual. 


The maintenance of the health of a unit 
depends primarily on a sustained effort to 
obtain its objectives and a continued search 
for new leaders and means of utilising the 
talents of the members of the unit. Men 
must be allowed to go into other fields of 
service and must be encouraged to widen by 
being encouraged to talk themselves, to listen 
to other units and persons of wider experi- 
ence, and to try to contribute something to 
the corporate life of the unit or District. It 
is the main function of a District Team to 
break down any sort of parochial outlook in 
units and to inculcate the need for service in 
a broader sphere. When efforts to arouse 
the right outlook and to secure the right 
leaders have proved unavailing, the unit 
ought to be closcd down and only rc-started 
after a fresh spell of spadework has surely 
provided a satisfactory basis to build on. 
Self-satisfaction was not sufficient ground for 
being allowed to continue. Fitness arises 
from a belief in life as it is meant to be lived, 
i.e. in service and in an attempt to get nearer 
to God : but such belief cannot be taught in 
words, only by example. 


the second 


Norman MACPHERSON was 
speaker, and discussion followed. 


A Talk by Tubby 


Tubby had been prevented by multifarious 
work in London from attending the whole 
Conference, but the evening of its third day 
was given to him. For his talk he took as 
his text the words : — 

In the giving of the giver, 

In the loving of the lover, 

In the strength of the endeavour 
There is hidden recompense. 

Round these phrases he built a story of 
Toc H from the beginning, illustrated by 
many documents. Starting with the original 
Talbot House as '' God's gift" to men in 


dire need, he went on, through instances of 
the growth of the movement and dangers 
that beset it, to the main object and method 
of Toc H, the winning of men to Christ by 
love. This in turn led us to the expression 
of the need for consolidating and strength in 
holding on to what had been won by Toc H, 
and the parable was ended by some examples 
of the worth-whileness of the work it had 
succeeded in doing in the winning of men. 


The Contact of Toc H with the 
Community —(a) Through Service 

Кети Fraser (Central Executive) gave the 
third talk on Fitness as shown in Toc H's 
contact with outsiders. He felt that it was 
thinking too much of running itself, was 
losing its bite and grip on men because it 
was becoming too comfortable; it did not 
reach out far enough, and did not take the 
trouble to do its job of service in the right 
way, or to study the individual to be helped 
or the best means of helping him. The 
average unit had not got a jobmaster who 
could do the work in the best way. In the 
modern conditions of widely devcloped social 
services he must be a picked man and then 
must make a study of local organisations and 
methods and be able to fit his material into 
the needs accordingly. The same should 
apply to the member right from his proba- 
tionary period, for Тос H should be able to 
supply not only men but skilled men, and 
for the Jobmaster’s post there should be a 
long-term contract to let him have the time 
to work in with the local conditions. An 
experimental training for jobmasters in East 
London had consisted in putting them in 
contact with the men running social service 
organisations and letting them see these at 
work. The Jobmaster was not to be an 
expert on any subject but should know the 
expert and be able to bring him in to help. 

Jack Suaw realised the unfitness of units 
and the 'sloppy' quality of their service. 
Toc H was not justified by service, but its 
service grew naturaly out of fellowship. 
Life must be seen in the terms of local per- 
sons and organisations, with the personal 
touch always pervading the outlook. This 
could be secured by co-operation between 


secretaries and jobmasters in the preparation 
of programmes. 

Many points were aired in the discussion 
which followed, but no answer seemed to be 
forthcoming to the pertinent question, 
* Who is to train the Jobmaster? ” 


(b) Its influence in large and small 
communities 

Gerry Harmer led this discussion. What 
was meant was the influence of Toc H in 
the world. First of all there was the danger 
of over-estimating the value of organisation 
and forgetting the power of the spirit, for 
influence is a matter of spirit working out 
from a man who is complete, who has got 
to the core of things and who is found by 
others to be honest, truthful, just of heart 
and as one with authority. Such influence 
is free leadership in a free, untramelled and 
unstereotyped community. 

Garner Freeston emphasised the need for 
the vision transcending the society: there 
was too much enthusiasm for Toc H, its 
badge, its tie and its functions as ends in 
themselves, and perhaps this was due to too 
much wet-nursing of members and not let- 
ting them think out things for themselves. 
The real things that will always attract men 
are simplicity and sincerity. GILBERT Wir- 
LrAMs insisted that supreme qualities were 
not needed before we could influence others: 
in the ordinary things of life a higher stan- 
dard than his existing one can be set and 
taught to any man. 

In the subsequent discussion there was a 
good deal of play with the analogy of 
“cells? of influence, a word and a method 
long recognised as effective in some political 
circles. Hubert Secretan wound up by point- 
ing out that Toc H Groups are “cells? and 
that unless they expand outwards and 
increase like cells they become stale and 
unprofitable. 


Toc H in the Services 
There was some further general discussion 
on matters of special interest which had 
arisen in the course of previous sessions, e.g. 
the approach of Toc H to the schools. And 
an afternoon session was given to Toc H in 
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the Services, at which Tubby talked fas- 

cinatingly about Toc H in the Royal Navy 

and Harry Chappell gave much information 

about its dealings with the Merchant Service. 
Conclusion 

In accordance with precedent the Hon. 
Administrator held the floor for a time on the 
la$t night with a short talk which was not 
so much a summing up of the Conference as 
a personal impression of its valuc. 

His impressions of the Conference were, 
first, of the strong sense that God's spirit had 
been continually with them. This had been 
emphasized by the four morning speakers to 
whom, though their talks were obviously not 
reproducible, they were all under a great obli- 
gation, and was vital to the well-being of the 
Conference. Secondly, the sanity and frank- 
ness with which criticism had been made of 
'Toc H was an indication that they had been 
trying to avoid the easy half-truth and to be 
realistic, as Christianity must be. Another 
point was the sense that Toc Н must not 
become a funk-hole or shun the problems of 
the day, though this did not mean an official 
Toc H policy in politics. Thirdly, a realisa- 


tion of the diversity of the make-up of various 
members of Тос H, and that Toc H alone 
was able to link them together with a real 
unity, led to a plea for recognition that those 
at Headquarters envied the rest of the staff 
their more human and personal job, but that 
discipline, order and method were as neces 
sary as vision, provided they were treated as 
the vehicle and not the muzzle of the Spirit 
of God. 


The evening’s programme then followed 
the example of the two previous years with 
a short ‘varicty show,’ with artistes drawn 
from the staff. Wyatt Joyce showed himself, 
one again, to be a most ingenious and 
delightful impresario and gave the best piece 
of acting in the programme when, as the 
drunken Trinculo in a wild scene from The 
Tempest, he came lurching in through the 
french window of the Conference room from 
the darkness of the garden. There was a 
little ‘high-brow ' piano music, some good 
part singing, a comic sketch and a very 
happy audience. Prayers at the end were a 
heartfelt thanksgiving for the many good 
gifts of the week. 


OUR LEPROSY VOLUNTEERS 


In a note under this heading last month (written by |. A. Gilbert, Business Manager of 
B.E.L.R.A.) readers learned of three more Toc Н volunteers going out to the leper field and 


some of the details of the financial situation of the work. 


information, supplied by Dr. E. Muir, of our 
үү E have had numerous enquiries for the 

addresses of the volunteers who have 
gone abroad to help in the anti-leprosy cause. 
We give a provisional list under the names 
of the men, and also under the various places 
where they are located. The last eight have 
sailed, or will sail, in this present year. The 
la$t three, viz. the two doctors and Mr. 
Lansdown, a fully trained nurse, are sent out 
by B.E.L.R.A. But the work is one and we 
are all co-operating in the same effort. 

We regret to say that H. /. Hockley, who 
sailed more than a year ago, has not enjoyed 
good health in N. Nigeria, and after handing 
over the work at Katsina to the Sudan 
Interior Mission, he is sailing for South 
Africa, where we trust his health will 
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We are now able to give further 
workers and their stations. 


improve and that he will find congenial 
work. Не is still very keen on helping the 
lepers. 

All the other workers are enjoying good 
health and write home enthusiastic letters 
describing the activities in which they are 
engaged. Month by month new requests for 
help are coming in. /. Stacey, who handed 
over the work at Somaila, Kano Province, to 
the Sudan Interior Mission, spent some time 
at Itu, and has now been asked to go to 
Ogbomosho in the Oyo Province of S. 
Nigeria. There the American Baptist Mis- 
sion have a leper settlement which has suf- 
fered so far from shortage of staff. Recently 
they had an outbreak of yellow fever ‘there, 
and we are glad to say that Dr. Long, who 


in addition to his other work superintends 
the leper settlement, has fully recovered from 
his attack of this disease. All our workers 
are inoculated for yellow fever before sailing, 
and are therefore safe from this danger. 

Norman Crayford is on his way to Jamaica 
to help in the leper work there. 


Workers 

W. LAMBERT : Oji River, till October, 1937; then 
Zaria. 

N. CRAYFORD : Jamaica. 

P. Геркіск: Oji River. 

Н. MACGREGOR : On leave till November, 1937; 
then Itu. 

L. PARKER : On leave till January, 1938; then Oji 
River. 

J. Stacey : Ogbomosho, till January, 1938; then 
leave till May, 1938; then Cyprus? 


F. Tuck : Uzuakoli. 

М. Scrp: Itu, till December, 1937; then 
Tanganyika. 

W. DENSHAM: Uzuakoli, till December, 1937; 


then Ngomahuru. 

А. SOWDEN : Uzuakoli, till January, 1938; then 
Zaria, 

F. BYE : Itu, till January, 1938; then Ogbomosho. 

Dr. OBERDORFFER : Oji River. 

Dg. D'AMIAN : Itu. 

B. LANDSDOWN : Itu or Oji River, from December, 
1937 to March, 1933; then Garkida. 


Stations with VVorkers 

Zaria, c/o C.M.S. М. Nigeria: Lambert, till 
January, 1938, then Sowden. 

Oji River Leper Colony, Onitsha Province, S. 
Nigeria: Dr. Oberdérffer, P. Pedrick, L. 
Parker (from January, 1938), B. Lansdownu 
(from December, 1937). 

ІШ Leper Settlement, Church of Scotland Mission, 
Cross River, Calabar Province, S. Nigeria: 
Dr. d'Amian, N. Sced (till December, 1937), 
Н. MaeGregor (from December, 1937), F. Bye 
(from October, 1937 to January, 1938), B. 
Lansdown (from December, 1937 to March, 
1938). 

Ogbomosho, 
Nigeria : 
Bye. 

Garkida, Church of the Brethren Mission, via 
Jos, N. Nigeria : B. Lansdown (? from March, 
1938). 

Jamaica, c/o The Leper Settlement, 
Town, М. Crayford. 

Tanganyika, c/o Dr. Wallace, C.M.S. Hospital, 
Kilimatinde, Manyoni: М. Sced (? from 
December, 1937). 

S. Rhodesia, c/o Dr. Moiser, Leprosy Hospital, 
Ngomahuru, Fort Victoria: W. Densham 
(from December, 1937). 

Cyprus, c/o Director of Medical Services, 
Nicosia : J. Stacey (? from Мау, 1938). 


American Baptist Mission, 5. 
J. Stacey till January, 1938; then 


Spanish 


Addresses of those Home on Leave 

H. MacGregor, Summerfield, Low Westwood, 
Hamsterley Colliery, Co. Durham. 

L. Parker, Market Place, Bedale, Yorks. 


The Leper 
Before leaving Nigeria, Norman Crayford 


sent home the following verses, which 
describe well the appeal which these maimed 
and suffering folk make to those who go out 
in Christ's Name to work among them:— 


"Tis told God said * Let man be made 

In image of Mc who bade all things 

Reveal My glory, and My name. . . . 

I gazed upon a leper—his filth and rags 

Scarce giving him the claim to manhood’s 
namce, 

Far less his God-head source 2 

Body with sores o'er run, the swollen flesh 

Beyond all form, till nought could show of 

Age or race. 

The hands—no finger there, the feet no toe, 

His walk as of a sightless being fearing 

To tread, perchance he fall. 

The odour of his breath, the awful Stench 

From rotting flesh besmote my being— 

Have 1 to love this thing that is as though 

From death brought forth? My heart went 
numb. 

No single point of beauty could I see 

As to this vision my gaze I took. Yet wait! 

His rags removed, the pain-racked body 
cleansed, 

Sweet ointment on to sore, and 

Cloth applied to tender flesh, 

A gleam appeared within the sunken eyes, 

A sigh upon the shapeless lips—of 
thankfulness 

They seemed to tell. 

In years had no one sought to aid him thus, 

Passing in fear, this that once had been a 

Thing of Life, like them. . . . 

That gleam of thankfulness and beauty, 

Of gratitude and love. 

'Flected as though the sun through stormy 

"Tempest, as one at last at rest, praying 

God that He might bless the hand that worked 

This deed. His eyes revealed the soul within 
that 

Body frail and proved to all who watched 

That man is made by God and cannot perish 
tho' 

All flesh die; for he that is cannot be seen, 

Only the husk around. 


, 
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TRAVELLER'S, TALES 


Across the Frontier 


ALL NIGHT the wind had raved in the 
trees round our little inn and gusts of 
rain had swept the roof. It was a morning of 
flying cloud, torn apart now and then to 
reveal freshly fallen snow on the precipitous 
flank of the Cerro Lopez which towered at 
the back of our small bay: across the wide 
expanse of Lake Nahuel Huapi windows in 
the blowing cloud-curtain opened to give 
glimpses of the far white summits of the 
Andes and closed again. The Lake itself was 
beaten up into countless white-caps, and short 
waves broke along the shore. The launch, 
which bobbed restlessly, even behind the 
shelter of the jetty which shielded our tiny 
harbour, looked very small to me for such a 
wild day. Yet Start I would, if anyone else 
Started, and before nightfall cross the 
Argentine fronticr and sleep in Chile. 

The little Bavarian inn (this corner of the 
Argentine is almost entirely German ог 
German-Swiss) filled surprisingly at mid-day. 
For two days I had been the sole guest, and 
now there were seventeen of us feeding at the 
luncheon tables. The cars which had brought 
the others had gone or were preparing to go. 
Clearly all this company, talking Spanish, 
German, Italian, English and American, 
were to be my fellow-passengers. 

An hour later we embarked—and not only 
we but a small hill of luggage which included 
the largest trunk I have ever seen: it was 
like a miniature cottage with a domed roof. 
The company stowed themselves, as close as 
they would go, in the cramped ‘ saloon ' (for 
it was raining again), the luggage was piled 
aft under a tarpaulin—there didn’t seem an 
inch anywhere to spare. The grizzled 
German steersman climbed into his glass box 
for’ard. He beckoned to me: “ Kommen Sie 
mit herein," he said—for in the last three 
days this excellent old handyman, plumber, 
forester, chauffeur of the inn and I had got 
on very well together. So I climbed in and 
Stood beside him. When the door was shut I 
filled all the space he left over. 
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We rounded the jetty and were immediately 
“at sea." The waves slapped loudly on the 
sides of the tiny craft, and then, as she nosed 
into them, sent up vicious buffets of spray 
across the glass within a few inches of our 
two faces. We steered westwards into the 
tumbled water and driving rain. As we 
crossed an arm of the Lake—the Brazo de la 
Tristeza, “Агт of Sadness," a big lake in 
itself—wind and water smote us and made 
us roll heavily. And a few minutes later, 
turning the corner into the main expanse of 
Nahuel Huapi, we began to plunge like a 
bucking horse. The old Steersman gripped 
his pipe tighter in his tecth and muttered to 
me, "She's a good boat, but only built for 
twelve. That man with the idiotic trunk is 
a damned shecpshead. We'll have to get out 
of this." He grinned all the same, enjoying 
the exercise, as he began to zig-zag, Stolidly 
and very skilfully, between the squalls 
to the farther shore. In twenty minutes we 
were under the lee of the land, in water still 
lively enough for any reasonable stomach. 
Rocky precipices towered above us, their 
heads lost in shifting cloud. Their feet, down 
to the water’s edge, were hidden in virgin 
forest, a close tangle of green out of which 
rose hundreds of white spears of dead trunks, . 
which no one, perhaps, will ever clear away. 
Ї could not help wondering what would 
happen to our boat-load if we were driven 
ashore in this trackless forest: who would 
ever find us, and when? 

The sun bur& out at a dramatic moment 
to reveal the ‘Tres Hermanos’ (Three 
Brothers), triple domes of one mountain, 
gleaming with fresh snow, right ahead of us. 
And before long we were at Puerto Вей, 
our desired haven. 

* * * * 

In the la& couple of hours much seems to 
have happened. For one thing our passports 
have been “controlled " three times. At 
Puerto Blest, which consists of a passport 
office and a shabby little hotel, a handsome. 
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melancholy Argentine officer, in uniform 1 
should have mistaken for a gencral’s, dealt 
with our papers in the first while we drank 
coffee in the second. And then an incredible 
motor-’bus (perfectly credible as a 1914 Ford 
chassis but rendered fantastic by the museum 
show-case for passengers which had been tied 
on to it) carried us away. Our ‘road’ lay 
through * bosque virgen, virgin forest. Its 
surface was tree trunks laid transversely on 
swampy ground—what the War knew as a 
‘corduroy road’; brown mud splashed up as 
we rolled and slithered over this precarious 
track; fifteen-foot feathery bamboos swept the 
roof and windows of the ’bus. By luck as 
much as judgment, it seemed to me, we 
arrived at the landing-Stage of another lake 
and the deck of another, and much smaller, 
launch, on which the seventeen of us 
festooned ourselves as best we might. 


In all this journey there is nothing more 
beautiful than the small Laguna Frias, “ Cold 
Lake” of clear glacier water. Forest, which 
looks almost impenetrable, rises Steeply on 
one side, clothing the shoulders of great 
mountains whose snowy heads disappear in 
cloud. And on the other side perpendicular 
walls of rock rise to an enormous height. 
Before our faces, completing the circle, lies the 
great mass of E] Tronador, “the Thunderer," 
the king of all the Andes in this region. As 
the bows of our launch, shrunk to a toy in the 
midst of this grandeur, broke the smooth 


water and steadily neared the end of the lake, 
the clouds parted, and against a patch of blue 
sky the topmost peak, the royal crown, of 
Tronador shone suddenly in dazzling white. 

And so we touched land again. This place 
also has nothing but a passport office and a 
little hotel. Our papers were examined, for 
the second time, by an Argentine officer, 
melancholy, but not this time handsome or 
in the least like a general. Another "bus, of a 
slightly later vintage, laid in wait for us, and 
while it began to load luggage (the cottage- 
trunk at every stage demanded time and 
many-coloured blasphemy) most of us walked 
on. As well that we did, for the ‘ road’ was 
a curving slope of mud, gradient 1 in 3, which 
our craft could not have faced with a full 
complement. Through the veil of bamboo 
and forest trees I looked back, halting for 
breath, on Laguna Frias, lovely mirror of its 
mountain walls. I shall never forget this last 
sight: I do not expect to see it again. 

ж ж ж ж 


And now, after swinging downhill through 
the forest for an hour, our passports are being 
examined and Stamped for the third time. 
Above our heads a shield is slung across the 
road, bearing crossed rifles on a green ground 
—the badge of the Chilean Police. We are a 
few hundred yards across the frontier of a 
new country. 

The policeman himself, the neatest little 
figure in khaki and green, comes to meet us. 
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He Steps out of the neatest police-Station, and 
down the path of the gayest cottage-garden, 
carved out of the surrounding forest. Cheer- 
ful, polite, efficient, he smiles into our faces in 
turn, comparing them with the travesties 
which are our passport photographs. I, for 
one, am sorry when he has done with us and 
we ший board the “bus again and go 
lurching on. For Casa Pangue, the frontier 
post, at this moment is a corner of Paradise. 
The clouds have risen in tattered white shreds 
into a blue dome of sky. The afternoon sun 
glows down on the gay cottage-garden, 
flickers in the spires of poplar which surround 
the police-Station, and is rapidly drying the 
road to a blinding white dust. Across the 
road there is a slope of green grass, broken 
with boulders, Starred with moon-daisies and 
tufted with free-flowering bushes, six fect 
high, of pink roses. It runs down to thc 
river-bed, quarter of a mile wide, of tumbled 
Stones, through which the glacier water flows 
in a score of Streams with a Steady roar and 
flashes of white foam. Steep walls of forest 
close the valley with dark green, and at its 
head reigns El Tronador, his majesty at last 
revealed. 


This is a terrible mountain, named “ The 
Thunderer” from the noise of avalanches 
which break again and again from the Әсер 
snowfields. The summit has only once been 
reached—by a German mountaineer. One of 
the most recent attempts was made by a 
'Toc H member, Lamotte, whom I met in the 
Mark at Buenos Aires. With one companion, 
as I heard the Story, he attempted the peak 
from the Argentine side. Storm overtook them 
and held them all night precariously on the 
mountain flank : they were lucky to get down 
alive. An Italian party of three climbers, 
who were racing them to the summit from 
the Chilean side, were overwhelmed and all 
lost. As soon as it was possible Lamotte flew 
a ’plane over, searching for their bodies, but 
no trace was ever found. The Thunderer 
-guards his secrets even from the boldest man. 


* ж ж ж 
At the head of a third lake—Todos los 


Santos, "the Lake of All Saints "—we are 
spending our first night in Chile. This 
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barracks of a hotel at Peulla (German, of 
course) Stands magnificently at the foot of the 
Cerro Techado, whose dome of snow caught 
fire half-an-hour ago with sunset, and looks 
out over the water and the many mountains. 
But it is hunger more than scenery which 
moves us chiefly now. The knives and forks 
clatter merrily in our wooden dining-room 
and there is no orchestra to drown thc sound 
of soup. The party, which has shared such 
variety of travel in a long half-day, has fallen 
inevitably into its natural cliques. That 
charming young Argentine honeymoon 
couple are, of course, self-contained, and 
marvellously happy. One old Spaniard, who 
has just taken ой his black gloves for the 
first time, clings to his own company: his 
unfathomable eyes, in a waxen, tragic face, 
have stared silently at us all the afternoon 
from the corner of ‘bus or launch, now they 
brood on something beyond the table-cloth 
that no one else can share. The grcy-haired 
German merchant, returning to Santiago 
from a business trip, has found two business 
cronies—whether Chilean or Chilean-German 
it is hard to tell—with whom to discuss prices 
and bemoan cheerfully the good old days over 
a bottle of excellent native wine. An old lady 
of the people, more Indian than Spaniard in 
ancestry, is being piloted by her schoolgirl 
daughter through the alarming intricacies of 
a hotel dinner. And I am greatly enjoying 
myself, vis-à-vis a gaunt red-haired English- 
man—he could never pass for a citizen of any 
other country—with whom 1 found at once 
an casy affinity. There is a touch of the 
seaman about him, but the most salient fact 
is his discovery, when past middle-age, of a 
talent and a passion for painting in water- 
colour. “ Don’t know the first thing about 
it," he says, “ only that there's nothing in the 
world like it." And then there is an Old 
Character, who is in and out of all the cliques, 
chattering all the time in American or 
Amcrican-Spanish or American-German—no 
language comes amiss to her. A little bird-like 
lady, white-haired, elaborately (I had almo 
written ° gaudily ") made up, in a young girl’s 
short frock of pale bright colours, hung round 
with beads and jingling jewellery. Her age 
we guess as seventy-ish, but she claims the 


secret of perpetual youth. Chorus girl in a 
music hall in the Naughty Nineties, who 
found a small fortune waiting at the stage 
door one night? Barmaid who married the 
publican and inherited his life’s savings? So 
we speculate, not contemptuously but amused 
and kindly—for the little lady has a child’s 
enthusiasm for travel and a child’s disarming 
curiosity about everyone around her. She has 
a supreme measure of the virtue of being 
herself in any company. 

The red-headed Englishman and I smoke a 
last pipe in the garden before turning in. 
Through dissolving clouds myriads of stars 
glitter in the cold, clear mountain air. The 
half moon climbs higher, driving a bright 
pathway across the Lake of All Saints and 
crowning the snows of the Cerro with a 
gleam of frosted silver. Our 'bus is due to 
load soon after seven tomorrow morning. 
We will rise, we say, at five—if we wake up 
—and walk for an hour in this marvellous 
land. Good-night! 

* ж ж 2 

Morning breaks dimly through the driving 
rain. The grey veil is drawn over the moun- 
tains almost to the water's edge. Crowded in 
the airless saloon of a shabby little $teamer— 
myself sitting on the floor—we relapse into 
silence. Only the little bird-like lady chirps 
now and again in her cosmopolitan language. 
The red-headed Englishman and I make a 
simultaneous discovery—we are dying for a 
smoke. And so, with waterproofs buttoned 
under the chin and the rain blinding us in 
rivulets out of our hair, we cling to a rail on 
the roof of the saloon and try to keep a pipe 
alight in the open air. Lost loveliness is 
passing us by all the three hours of our voyage, 
for this is a lake deeply fretted into the 
mountains, with many arms and islands. 
Over all of it preside—as we can guess in 
moments of the cloud’s parting—two 
astonishing pyramids of snow, the volcanos 
Osorno and Puntiagudo (‘Sharp Point’). 
We have watched and guessed and hoped, we 
have never really seen. 

Before mid-day we touch land again, board 
the next 'bus (German, of course) and are 
soon drying our clothes and warming our 
numb hands at a crackling wood-Stove in 


the delightful German ho&telry of Ensenada. 
It is a merry lunch, tinged with the melan- 
choly of parting. For some will stay here, 
most will take the "bus to a distant railway 
Station and a few, myself among them, will 
cross the next and last big lake of Llanquihue 
(for which 'Lan-kee-way' is sufficient 
pronunciation for the English tourist). The 
brittle friendships of travel are now to be 
broken—so warm for a few hours or days, so 
sure in their avowals of renewal, so pains- 
taking in the exchange of home addresses, so 
seldom ever heard of again. The addresses 
may grow dog-eared and be finally lost, but 
who shall say that the warmth has not been 
genuine or worth while? 
* * * * 

I have по hesitation in saying that the 
Condor is a beastly little boat. She is of 
antediluvian build, broad and tubby and 
overweighted with superstructure. The decks 
are filthy and rotted into holes. Down below, 
where I went searching for my luggage (and 
found it forming part of a bedstead for a 
ragged Indian family) the bilge-water washes 
about and $tinks. And the voyage of four 
and a half hours across Llanquihue, the 
biggest lake in Chile, has been very far from 
pleasant. We have had no view except grey, 
driving rain, and have been mercilessly tossed 
about. When the Condor threatened to turn 
somersaults, children cried, Strong men grew 
silent and many passengers were sick. But a 
new clique has been formed between myself 
and the German merchant from Santiago, 
who will continue for the next few days to 
travel the same route. He is an elderly man 
with cropped hair and a neatly-brushed white 
moustache, dressed in a black ‘ Norfolk’ 
jacket, tight black knickerbockers and stock- 
ings—you might meet him any day in the 
Streets of any German provincial town. For 
twenty years, unchanged, he has lived in 
Chile. 

And now, we are spending a pouring wet 
night in Puerto Varas, in separate hotels— 
both, of course, German. My first view of the 
Chilean villager is discouraging. Undersized 
men and women, dressed in rags, shuffle 
through the mud of the unpaved Streets or 
squat on their heels against the walls of 
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houses; children, underfed and half-naked, 
play in the puddles or Stagger under heavy 
burdens. These people, for the most part, 
have the dark skins and flattened features of 
Araucanian Indians, the fierce Chilean race 
which the Spaniards of four centuries ago, in 
spite of every cruel device, never completely 
robbed of pride or independence. 

Before supper, in half an hour of watery 
sunshine, my German companion and I 
walked up the ‘ Mount of Calvary,’ a conical 
wooded hill above the village. Its winding 
path under gum-trees is marked out at 
intervals by shrines in which the Stations of 
the Cross are commemorated with life-sized 
wooden figures, painted in a terribly realistic 
manner—the work of German craftsmen. 
From the top, where a great crucifix Stands, 
we looked down on Puerto Varas. Out of the 
huddle of Chilean homes, built of mud and 
boards or corrugated iron, rise a few larger 
good buildings—hotels, business houses, a 
school, a Protestant church : these might fit a 
Black Forest hamlet, for they are all German. 
The two hundred square miles of Lake 
Llanquihue shone mistily at our feet and on 
the horizon Osorno, the Fuji-yama of the 
New World, lifts its volcanic cone clear of a 
low-lying bank of cloud, a grand pyramid of 
snow in the evening light. 

* ж ж ж 

Yesterday, all night and this morning, my 
German friend and I have borne each other 
company on the train going northwards. It 
is the best fitted train, with its beautifully- 
panelled sleeping compartment for two and 
its comfortable restaurant, that I have ever 
travelled on: it was built, of course, at 
Düsseldorf. The rain which for three days— 
in the exact manner of genuine ‘ Lakeland’ 
weather at home—has scarcely ceased, is now 
behind us. We have traversed the richly 
cultivated, rolling country round Valdivia, 
with its vineyards and its crops of maize— 
almost entirely under the management of 
German settlers. We have been in a different 
land, the Province of Temuco, with its Indian 
settlements. The ragged thatch of native 
rucas and a glimpse of Araucanian women 
weaving bright mats beside them gave us a 
glimpse into pre-history. 
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Three days, I said—but that was not 
according to plan. After a night in Puerto 
Varas we had gone to the railway Station to 
catch the train which runs north twice a week. 
The platform seemed Strangely deserted, and 
a bland official at a desk grinned at our 


perplexity: “ O yes, gentlemen, we changed 
the time-table last night. But there will be a 
train on Wednesday.” Му companion, 


thinking of his business appointments in 
Santiago, flared up at that—how were we to 
know, why was no notice given of this 
change? The official shrugged his shoulders, 
dismissed us with a wave of the hand and 
went on writing. There was no means of 
getting away, nothing left but to make the 
best of it. And that is what we did, travelling 
one Station southwards down the line to 
Puerto Montt, the most southerly terminus 
of the Chilean Railway. The little fishing port 
lies snugly on an arm of the Pacific Ocean, 
and in its shelter we found three battered 
schooners, one 418тшаЯ 4 by a recent voyage 
round the dreaded Horn. There we contrived 
to fill up a long wet day, largely in the 
German sport of eating—for there is scarcely 
any other ‘amenity’ in the primitive little 
port. The meal occupied an interminable 
time, and, were I a connoisseur, I would 
hymn it in varied metre. 
ж Жж ж ж 


But here are the untidy outskirts of a great 
city . . . we are passing a huge place labelled 
‘ Canodromo, with a crowd round it—O, of 
course, a dog-racing track . . . engine sheds, 
with a background of the far white wall of 
the Andes, which has been our horizon all 
day . . . a big Station—Santiago. Farewell! 

* ж ж ж 


Greeting! After tortuous labours with my 
primitive Spanish and interminable delays, 1 
have put through a trunk call: “ Consulado 
Britanico, Valparaiso?" The voice that 
answers is Pat Johnston's. “ If you catch the 
next train you'll just be in time for ош 
Branch Birthday Party. Get out at the Station 
called ‘Baron.’ Cheerio!” Ten days in the 
fascinating wilderness since I said good-bye 
to Toc H Argentina—and now I am in touch 
with Toc H Chile. B. B. 


THE ELDER BRETHREN 


Butter.—On August 2, Captain Носн 
ALGERNON Butter, one of the first members 
of Newbury Branch. Elected 11.7.1933. 

Cowraw.—On June 28, іп Middlesex 
Hospital while on leave, FRANK СоутлМ, а 
member of Colombo Branch, Ceylon. 

CRABTREE.—~On August 13, after a long 
illness, Алснівлір H. CRABTREE, a member 
of Gloucester Branch. Elected 5.1.1927. 

DarriwonE.—On July 26, УУ. J. DALLIMORE, 
a General Member of the South Western 
Area, a member of Falmouth and for some 
years Secretary. Elected 18.4.1929. 

FERRIS.—ALFRED EDWARD Кан FERRIS, a 
member of Melksham Branch, killed in a 
flying accident. Elected 21.4.1936. 

Greic.—J. E. Сакю, a member of West 
Moors Branch. Elected 1.1.1930. 

McCovnr.—On July 29, Ковект McCounr, 
aged 47, a member of Now Whittington 


(Chesterfield) Group. Elected 14.6.1937. 

Parry.—On September 13, T. Parry, a 
probationer of Mark I Branch. 

Pocson.—On September 4, Емс GORDON 
Pocson, aged 46, a member of Sleaford 
Branch. Elected June, 1922. 

Steap.—On August 30, Martin SAMUEL 
STEAD, aged 23, as the result of a motor-cycle 
accident, a member of WeSton-super-Mare 
Group. Elected 8.6.1937. 

Stone.—On August r, in Hinaidi R.A.F. 
Hospital, Iraq, Corporal ALBERT ARTHUR 
Stone (of Bellingham, London). Elected 
Calshot, 16.8.1933, transferred from Basrah 
Group, January, 1937. 

A Correction 

We greatly regret that FREDERICK MITCHELL 
was recorded in this column in the September 
Journat as Treasurer of “ Bath Branch" 
instead of Twerton-on-Avon (Bath) Branch. 


Sir William УУ. Fisher 


The following is an extract, which we have permission to print, from a letter written by 
TUBBY in August to Sir Harry LUKE, Deputy Governor of Malta and а very staunch friend of 
Toc H there. It expresses not only the personal gratitude of the writer for the friendship and 
help of Admiral Sir Миллалм Fisumm, while Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean 
Fleet and afterwards at Portsmouth, but is a tribute to his splendid service to Toc H. 


Л S you know well, Sir William Fisher 

came into Toc H at the request of 
Field-Marshal Lord Plumer, whose final 
letter, dictated to me a weck before he 
died, was to ° W. W. The answer it re- 
ceived was characteristic. * М. W.' was 
not content to write. Being at home, he 
came at once to lunch on Tower Hill, and 
promised to do everything he could. How 
he performed that promise in '32, Barkis 
and I and Geoffrey Batchelar can well 
attest; for when we came out then, Admir- 
alty House almost became our workshop 
for the time. Sir William and Lady Fisher 
went out of their way to invite that 
memorable gathering of senior naval off- 
cers and their wives to hear the story of 
Toc H from Barkis and myself on that 
Occasion. 


Early in 1935 we met again at Gib. 
when I was coming home and broken 
down. ‘W.W. then arranged at once 
that I should be transferred from S.S. 
Ormonde and taken home in H.M.S. 
Leander. When I was convalescent in the 
summer, his thoughtfulness once more 
proposed the autumn cruise projected for 
the Flagship. But when I came to Gib. 
in August, 35, the Abyssinian crisis broke 
on us and even then, although there was 
no man on whom it weighed more heavily, 
he found the time to take the utmost care 
of an old parson, who then must have 
been an awkward inconvenience in the 
world crisis. It was by * W.W.’s ' accept- 
ance of this untimely supercargo as a re- 
inforcement to the Naval Chaplains, that 
I was turned from being the convalescent 
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gucst into a gadget given a free hand to do 
my bit among the flotillas. 

Those autumn days of 1935 are not 
likely to be forgotten by any who were 
under his command within the concen- 
tration at Alexandria. Yet, even then, 
when he was so hard pressed, he let me 
see him frequently and listened patiently 
to all suggestions. One of these was that 
Padre Paton should be used to start a first- 
rate club on a large scale in a first class 
hotel, served by a fleet of buses from the 
quayside. For local facts I leaned on 
Dickie Dines; but Claridge’s Fleet Club 
could never have begun, if the C.-in-C. 
had not with instant vision flung his 
whole weight into it. It took a great 
original Commander to implement with 
every emphasis a step for which there was 
no precedent at all, except in Talbot 
House in Flanders days. Had it not been 
for the establishment of Claridge’s and its 
magnetic maintenance of cheerfulness 
and excellent behaviour, the ten months 
spent in that most unpleasant port would 
have been an unrelieved nausea to the 
entire Fleet. Apart from the idea and its 
inception, to Dickie Dines and his wife, to 
Charles Paton, and to Fred Welbourn, 
who came out with me, the main results 
of Claridge's were due. 

Meanwhile, I learnt a little of the Fleet, 
regained my health, and had the happiest 
time; for all of which I stand in lifelong 
debt to shipmates in the destroyers Acasta 
and Beagle. Some ten months later I 
came home with ‘W. УУ? in Queen 
Elizabeth, and learnt still more— which I 
shall not record—of the inner greatness of 
his character. I think by now he was pre- 
pared to let me know rather more of all 
that lay behind. At least I felt myself 
freely admitted to study motives which 
were seldom spoken, and to assess the 
tolerance and patience which hid behind 
the vigour and the fun. At Plymouth in 
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April, 1936, I remember very poignantly 
his figure on the quayside, as he took his 
last farewell of his Command at sea. In 
the train he would not be alone, but came 
into the carriage where I was talking of 
old days early in Toc H with someone 1 
had found, a fellow traveller, none other 
than “Гога Richard in the Pantry ' (some 
early members who may read these lines 
wil know at once that they allude to 
Cyril Maude). In our early struggles he 
had often helped, as only he could help; 
and he and Fisher met for the first time 
while the great train devoured the wes- 
tern countics. The late spring evening 
dimmed slowly towards dusk, as if the 
dark would never hide the hedgerows. 

I dare make this letter even longer; for 
I would tell how at the Coronation 
rcview in May, '37, at which he found the 
time to walk and talk with me and tell 
mc of his very Ясер regard for Talbot 
House, Southampton, and for its Warden. 
This was his final word, almost at mid- 
night, upon a day which must have сой 
him dcar. 

News of his death reached me upon a 
summer evening when I was in Dumfries. 
It must have been more than a year since 
we camc from the sea; the evening was as 
perfect and as calm as it had been on that 
occasion. 

Therefore I pray a most perpetual bless- 
ing upon the House at Malta. May it 
prove worthy of Fisher’s ennobling 
example. Plumer and he will not for 
many years be characters which fade out 
of the life of Malta. It was to Plumer 
that we first owed Fisher; but Fisher came 
to recognise himself that all this work 
which Toc H represents has a true place 
within the public spirit and chivalrous 
assistance of the Fleet. God grant that 
those who revere his memory in his great 
profession may help to build Toc H as he 
would wish. ‘TUBBY. 


Thomas Fielden Taylor 


The September JOURNAL recorded the death, on May 29, of Canon Fielden Taylor, of 
Wellington, New Zealand. Tubby now contributes a short appreciation of him. 


PADRE FIELDEN TAYLOR, Wellington 

City Missioner, has entered into Life, at 
last freed from chronic pain which his 
courageous spirit refused to recognise as an 
impediment in the fulfilment of his noble 
calling. 

I knew his name of old, but never met him 
until, with Pat, I landed in New Zealand in 
1925, and came to Wellington after a short 
stay in Auckland and a playful period at 
Rotorua. Тос H was born before we reached 
Wellington, and asked us to a most historic 
supper in a big room up some old-fashioned 
stairs. During the evening these same Stairs 
became an arduous ascent to Fielden Taylor, 
whose help it was essential to secure. 

Let me explain that what I heard of him 
that night, and later on, remains with me; 
for most of it was unforgettable. After the 
war, this badly damaged Padre, afflicted both 
with wounds and with arthritis, had set 
himself a task which seemed absurd. It was 
that he would visit, step by Step, and home- 
Stead after homestead, every house, wherever 
it might be in both the islands, from which 
aman had gone and not returned. This self- 
imposed pilgrimage of pain was his direct 
and humble contribution intended to allay 


the grief of parents— a task for which 
he was singularly equipped, for no man 
could meet him without receiving com- 
fort from his presence. Having fulfilled this 
task—it took two years—the Rev. Fielden 
Taylor became almost a household word 
throughout New Zealand, and settled down 
to work in Wellington, creating his own 
post outside the parish ministry. He risked 
and suffered from misunderstanding, but 
he pursued his course with quietude, doing 
what he could, especially down town, 
exhibiting a most Franciscan spirit. We 
called on him, I think on two occasions, and 
found him dealing with а gang of Street-boys 
whom he had gathered in and formed into a 
cheerful household, the city being very much 
alive to the excellence of his work and recog- 
nising in him an outstanding character. 

I do not think New Zealand will forget 
the man who put aside so resolutely his 
personal pains in order to perform his sacred 
task. Toc H may be proud, not only in New 
Zealand, but elsewhere, that Fielden Taylor 
was among its Padres. Мо movement in the 
English-speaking world has had among its 
very early members more men who have 


loved God and done their duty. 


"TO TRANSMIT TO FUTURE GENERATIONS " 


«Т ORD, dismiss us with Thy bless- 

ing." It was a solemn request 
when one really comes to think about it. 
The school sang it, however, as a song of 
triumph. The term was over, whether 
the Lord happened to mark the occasion 
with His blessing or whether He did not. 
The term was over. 'That was what mat- 
tered. No more sawdust puddings. And 
no more history with that lank monster, 
Skinbones, who always knew your weak 
spot and hit you there. Miserable old 
brute! He would spend his holidays 
grubbing for Roman receptacles. A good 
thing if he buried himself in his own exca- 


vations! “Lord, dismiss us with Thy 
blessing . . . those returning make more 
faithful than before." 

All this was the kind of thing that hap- 
pened at the end of July. ‘ Those return- 
ing’ to school will be doing so now, as I 
write. They are an important part of a 
future generation and we are pledged to 
transmit something to them. It is really a 
vital matter for all concerned that we 
should transmit it. What do we propose 
to do about it? In a year's time they, like 
those who are even now returning no 
more, will have sung “ Lord, dismiss us 
with Thy blessing" for the last time. 
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They will have scattered to all sorts of 
places, taken up all sorts of jobs and 
become subject to Heaven knows what 
influences. 

Some, their ambitions dissatisfied with a 
dull routine, will put all their trust in the 
ephemeral distinctions that a man can 
acquire if he plays games well. At forty 
or earlier they will bc no more than husks 
of men. Others will find themselves 
amongst the kind of people who contrive 
to give their juniors the impression that 
manliness consists chicfly in drinking too 
much. A few, no doubt, will also be 
wrongly persuaded that the demands of 
virtue are satisfied by obedience to a 
simple code of negative commands. 
These will soon be unable to speak to any- 
one who has ever defiled himself with a 
glass of beer. Others again will be won 
over, heart and soul, to some political 
party—no matter which—and will tumble 
into the two time-honoured fallacies that 
the other fellow 18 entirely wrong and 
that his opinion may be changed by bash- 
ing him over the head. Finally not a few 
will be led astray by that chief of fallacies 
—“ Let me once make my pile and then 
I shall be happy and begin to do all I can 
for the less fortunate.” 

I said ‘finally,’ not because I had got 
to the end of tbe list of dragons that are 
already licking their chops in anticipation 
of the generation of boys who will be 
leaving school at the end of July, 1938, 
but rather because a complete description 
would be impossible. These dragons 
grow larger and more numerous every 
year with each generation that they take 
bites out of. 

Again I ask, “ What do we propose to 
do about it?" Тос H is connected, in 
some instances closely connected, with 
about 270 schools. We have also had 
transmitted to us certain ideas about a 
way of living which, if followed out, 
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would cause all dragons to vanish. We 
have the гесїрс for the cure of all kinds of 
snobbery from that of birth to that of the 
sports-ground, for stupid prejudices and 
for the many fatal illusions upon which 
men are tempted to build their lives. We 
know thc antidotes to boredom, to lone- 
liness and to bitterness. When we signed 
our membership forms, we promised, 
among other things, to transmit what had 
bcen transmitted to us. But how? 

Again our membership-form helps us. 
“ To witness humbly,” it says, and fur- 
ther on, “ То demonstrate that a life of 
Fellowship, Service and Fairmindedness 
bears better witness than any spoken 
word." 

Now, unfortunately, the Schools Sec- 
tion of Toc Н at Headquarters ший 
always necessarily be to a large extent a 
mere word-producing concern. In what 
other way can it bear witness? Its 270 
schools are scattered. through the length 
and breadth of the land. Their numbers 
are always increasing whilst the available 
staff docs not increase. All that this staff 
can possibly do is to rush round from 
place to place, giving the ideas of Toc H 
in outline and in theory, and trusting to 
the post for covering all those places 
which they cannot actually visit during 
the course of the year. Some members 
wonder why we do not deal with Elemen- 
tary Schools as well. They think it a 
sign of snobbery that we confine our 
activities to Secondary Schools, including 
the so-called ‘Public’ Schools. How 
could we manage this, even if it would be 
profitable? The distinction, however, is 
not onc of ' class.” At many of the Secon- 
dary schools, we talk to boys from all 
kinds of homes. It is rather a distinction 
of age. To begin with, one would have 
to be extraordinarily clever to explain 
Toc H to people who had less than four- 
teen years’ experience of the world. But, 


even if one succeeded in doing so, and 
even if one made them wildly enthusias- 
tic, would it la$t—especially if one lacked 
any form of organisation which would 
immediately allow the enthusiasm to 
‘exercise itself’? Surely it was not for 
nothing that some wise person decided in 
the beginning that the lower age of Toc H 
membership should be 16. 

The Elementary School boy, like any 
other kind of boy, should be presented 
with Toc H ideas at the age of 16 or even 
later. At that age he is out of reach for 
the Schools Section. If we want to 
interest him—which we emphatically do 
—it ший be done by brothers, friends, 
helpers in Clubs, Scoutmasters or simply 
by the Toc H member who lives round 
the corner. 

Let us return, however, to that question 
of bearing witness by means of words, the 
method to which a mere couple of travel- 
ling secretaries arc obviously confined. 
The point about words is, I think, that 
they are all right so long as they are not 
empty words. If the words which boys 
hear about Toc H are substantiated for 
them by some acquaintanceship with the 
local Branch, its ways of thinking and the 
efforts that arise from them, then they 
will no longer seem to bc empty words. 

Let us take the instance of Smoketon 
Grammar School and the Smoketon 
Branch. The name is fictitious but the 
facts are not. One of us went to the 
school and talked, after which, by the 
consent of the authorities, the necessary 
machinery was established for giving 
introductions to those boys who remained 
interested in what had been said at the 
end of their school-careers. Did they 
remain interested? That depended largely 
on the Smoketon Branch. The first year 
it did nothing about it, with the result 
that for those who left Toc H was almost 
indistinguishable from about twenty-five 


other subjects about which there had been 
lectures at one time or another. The mas- 
ter who presented the offer of introduc- 
tion to the boys found that they were 
rather startled by it and had to be 
reminded that a lecturer had spoken on 
the subject some months before. 

The next ycar it was different. A mem- 
ber at Smoketon began to takc things 
seriously. Nothing was planned or sug- 
gested without his considering it in the 
light of its suitability or otherwise for 
inviting a boy or two to take part. He 
would never invite more, for it is impos- 
sible to make friends with large crowds 
of people all at the same moment. This 
man watched the formation of the pro- 
gramme of mectings with anxiety. He 
had seen so many programmes devoted 
entirely to what you might call ° within- 
Тос Н ' subjects, incomprehensible to the 
man outside and drawn up in forgetful- 
ness of the fact that the sense of fellow- 
ship which it was desired to foster would 
thrive far better in a room with open win- 
dows than in one from which all sounds 
and all fresh air from without were 
excluded. If the more interesting items 
could be arranged so as to БЇЇ during 
school-holidays, he would press for it. In 
that way boys could attend without any 
interference with ‘prep.’ Actually the 
Headmaster allowed half-a-dozen boys to 
come and hear the Medical Officer of 
Health for the Borough during term time, 
‘prep.’ or none, but there was no point in 
trying his patience too far. 

One of the meetings which a small 
number of boys attended was ‘a Discus- 
sion on a Political Question.” I do not 
know what particular question was 
chosen, except that it was one of those 
over which people commonly lose their 
tempers and shout each other down. A 
number of different newspaper articles 
were read by various members to throw 
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light on the ‘ question.” After that, the 
Branch discussed it, displaying, as it did 
so, the remarkable phenomenon of a 
maximum of friendliness with a mini- 
mum of similarity in point-of-view. 

A boy might well forget a lecture, but 
he would not forget a thing of this 
kind. Nor would he forget the weck- 
end at which he helped these same 
* political opponents’ to run a camp for 
small boys, nor again the occasion when 
he helped to wheel a barrow, Jaden with 
Christmas parcels, along  frost-bound 
streets in the fog. Chief of all, he would 
not forget the people with whom he had 
shared these adventures. 


THE WORLD CHAIN AND 


N the anniversary of the opening of 

Talbot House, Poperinghe, in 1915, 
members representing Toc Н threughout 
India and Burma will assemble on Saturday, 
December 11, in Calcutta, there to light the 
first Lamp and to keep vigil from g p.m. for 
the twenty-four hours during which members 
across the seas will join them in observing the 
World Chain of Light. 

The family of Toc H will once again be 
reminding itself of its unity by this act of 
simple and striking symbolism. As the hands 
of the clock point to 9 p.m., all members who 
wish to take their part will “ stand to," those 
West of Calcutta, in Asia, Africa, Europe and 
America on the Saturday, and those to the 
West of the Pacific Ocean in New Zealand, 
Australia and the Far Бай on Sunday, 
December 12, each at 9 p.m. by his own time. 
As the earth makes a complete revolution on 
its own axis every twenty-four hours, the 
effect of the members lighting a Lamp or 
Rushlight in each place is a chain of lights, 
springing up in regular succession right 
round the world from East to West. Thus 
the observance of the Ceremony of Light by 
each unit in turn forges the Chain of Light, 
Starting from the lighting of the first Lamp in 
Calcutta at 9 p.m. one night and ending there 
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Thus, the second year at Smoketon, 
the words of the Schools Section were not 
empty words but formed part of a sound 
‘preparation’ for the recciving of the 
final offer of introduction. Some of the 
boys no doubt accepted that offer. Others, 
when they happen to mect Toc H in the 
years ahead, will find the mecting a 
pleasurable one because it will remind 
them of happy things. 

The school-ycar 1937-38 has just begun. 
What we propose to do about it should 
now be plain. 'The Schools Secretaries 
must continue talking with the con- 
tinuity of Tennyson's Brook. It is for 
others to see to it that their words are not 


empty. G. K. T. 
THE BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL 


at 9 p.m. twenty-four hours later, when the 
light is reccived back after its world-journey. 
So, if you will, pass the Light on! 


While the Lamps and Rushlights, and 
maybe the candles of many lone members, 
will burn only for à minute or two, one Lamp 
will remain alight throughout the twenty-four 
hours—the Lamp of India, given to Toc H 
in 1926, in memory of Ficld-Marshal Earl 
Roberts of Kandahar, by a member who was 
then the Viceroy of India. While the vigil is 
being kept in Calcutta this year, that same 
member will be taking his part in the World 
Chain of Light in Great Britain. At the 
Birthday Festival to be held in York, Viscount 
Halifax, к.с., at the request of The King, as 
Patron, will light for the first time the Lamps 
of Maintenance newly given to Toc H to be 
held by the Branches promoted to that Status 
during the last eighteen months. Then Tubby 
will lead the Ceremony of Light, the Patron's 
Lamp being used with the new Lamps, in 
company with the Lamps and Rushlights of 
the Yorkshire units. 


The Birthday Festival will open with a ser- 
vice in York Minster at 5 p.m. on Saturday, 
December тї, followed by the Festival 
Evening. On the Sunday, services and preach- 


ments will precede the Family Gathering in 
the early afternoon, when the Archbishop of 
York will speak. Accommodation being 
limited and the Festival being intended 
primarily for members in Yorkshire and the 
North, only a limited number of guests can 
be invited to the Festival Service and Evening, 
including the donors of the new Lamps and 
a representative party of L.W.H. members. 
Members and probationcrs of the new 
Branches and oversea members will bc 
welcomed for the week-end and, in addition 
to the Yorkshire Arcas, an allotment of places 


MULIUM IN 


Ж The second annual meeting of the 
CENTRAL Council, 1926-38, will be held in 
London on Saturday, April 30, 1938. 

Ж Padres MICHAEL COLEMAN, Том SAVAGE 
and Gitpert УУиллАм5 and Padre R. E. Park 
(Western Canada) have been appointed 
Honorary Association Padres of Toc H. 

%$ The Hon. Сілгре James (Agent-General 
for Tasmania) and Padre Міснлві COLEMAN 
have been appointed Hon. Overseas Com- 
missioners for Tasmania and Western Canada 
respectively. 

8 W. N. Tamor (Kelowna) has been 
appointed Secretary for the British Columbia 
Area of Toc H. The necessary funds to 
enable this appointment to be made have been 
raised in the Arca. 

5: Padre Bos Warsox (London Marks) and 
Міснаві. Furniss (North London Assistant 
Area Secretary) leave for Australia by s.s. 
Orcades on October 9, the former to take up 
his appointment as Arca Padre in South 
AuStralia as the Edwin Wright Memorial 
Chaplain. Michael Furniss will go to Queens- 
land in the New Year and become the first 
Area Secretary there. 

% The Rev. E. N. Downine (Bristol) has 
been appointed to the staff from October т, 
and will shortly be taking the place in the 
Manchester Arca and Mark IV of Padre 
R. E. Simons, now in South Africa. 

ж The Rev. Ben Олкім (Bury, Lancs.) has 
been appointed to the Staff from November 1, 


is being made to units in the following areas : 
Scotland, Ireland, Northern, Lakeland, 
North-Western, MancheSter, Notts. and 
Derbys., and the Lincolnshire Division. All 
other members will have opportunities of 
joining in local observances of the World 
Chain of Light and of attending FeStivals at 
other times and places. Information about 
the 1937 Birthday FeStival can be obtained 
by those concerned from The Festival 
Secretary, Brotherton House, North Grange 
Road, Leeds, 6. 


PARVO 


and will be taking up his duties as WeStern 
London Area Padre, vice Padre A. F. Watts, 
now in India. 

“2 Darras Елірн and Paur 5:55508 have 
been appointed joint administrative secretaries 
for both the Lone Units and the Services 
work of Toc H, which are in many places 
closely linked. They will in future deal with 
the administrative work of both Lone Units 
and Services from Headquarters, 47, Francis 
Street, S.W.1. The Services Office on Tower 
Hill will remain to carry on all the personal 
and welcome side of the work, and Mrs. 
Fercuson will be there as hitherto. Major 
Карн Marrugws, who returns from India 
this month, has volunteered to help with the 
Services work and will become an additional 
Honorary Secretary, working in close touch 
with the administrative Secretaries, but 
primarily concerned with personal contacts 
and extension work. 

% The address of Padre Н. F. SAWBRIDGE 
(WeStern Area) is now: The Old Vicarage, 
Corsham, Wiltshire. 

М The following Groups аге to be con- 
gratulated on their promotion to Branch 
Status: Erwwoop (Winnipeg), KRUGERSDORP 
(Southern Africa) BECKENHAM, PENGE & 
ANERLEY and Котневнітне (Southern Lon- 
don Area) CHERITON and RusrHarr (Kent 
Arca) AyLessury (Eastern Area), Вотват, 
Burcu and Номвекѕтоме (Бай Midlands 
Area), Aston Manor, NETHERTON, WEDNES- 
BURY and Yarprey (West Midlands Area). 
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THE OPEN 


Toc H Finance 


Dear EDITOR, 

After reading the Registrar’s periodical 
reports on the financial position of Toc H in 
your pages, I find it a deplorable State of 
things that Toc H at home does not pay for 
itself and is still dependent on generous help 
from outside sources. To all members who 
have Toc H ideals at heart and realise this 
movement's possibilities in furthering prac- 
tical Christianity, by bringing understanding 
to this chaotic world and putting fellowship 
and service before self, these reports are very 
disconcerting. 

A scheme I would recommend is a ‘ Five- 
Year Plan.’ Why not issue to treasurers of 
units small cardboard money-boxes—one for 
each member of the Branch or Group—into 
which, each morning, the member can drop 
his small coin? There are very few members 
who could not afford '4d. or 14. per day, in 
addition to their present contributions, and, 
if given daily, this small amount would not 
be missed by them. 

Each quarter these boxes would be called in 
by unit treasurers and the contents forwarded 
to Headquarters for immediate investment. 
The boxes would be returned to members; 
‘spares’ would also be required. 

Do you think that members realise that— 
without counting any monies which visiting 
friends might drop into the boxes—by this 
means {200,000 to {250,000 could be realised 
and invested in five years? 

This fund, at 3% per cent. interest, would 
yield upwards of £7,000 per annum—enough 
to wipe out our yearly deficit and provide the 
much-needed means for extending necessary 
Toc H work. 

Toc H members of this generation should 
be proud of the privilege of building up such 
a fund, and would know that they were 
helping to find the means of spreading Toc H 
and doing much, by God's help, to forward 
His Kingdom on earth. 


Yours sincerely, 
SNAPSHOT. 
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HUSTINGS 


[Ерітод’ѕ Note: In the July JouRNar Sir 
Hubert Sams also wrote on “ Money-box 
Finance,” suggesting a weekly contribution 
of 3d. a head, put into a money-box or home- 
safe. So here are two schemes, with the same 
object. What are we going to do about it?] 


Is Toc H Policy a Fallacy ? 
Dear Ерітов, 

The other day I was reading Donald 
Hankey's essay “ The Indignity of Labour " 
in A Student in Arms, and 1 was particularly 
struck by his praise of manual labour. Refer- 
ring to his own experience in the Australian 
bush he says: “I not only felt fit in body and 
wholesome in mind, I had a fecling of self- 
respect such as has псусг come from the 
manipulation of a typewriter. I felt that I had 
justified my manhood, and experienced the 
dignity of labour.” 

Surely one need not be an expert psycho- 
logist to realise that his satisfaction was 
merely the result of the combination of phy- 
sical fitness and freedom from the mental 
strain and anxicty which frequently accom- 
pany brain work? Manual labour is then not 
particularly virtuous, but only a moral luxury 
to the brain worker. 

But is this perchance a parable of Toc H? 
Our aim is not to seek any material or intel- 
lectual object, we say, but to perpetuate a 
spirit, or more colloquially “сто change 
chaps.” We will enjoy helping lame dogs 
over stiles, but we think it is not for us 
corporately to worry about the pitfalls that 
made the lame or the stiles that impede their 
progress. It reminds me also of a cartoon 
which showed an athletic young man call- 
ing on an elderly artist who was buried in his 
studio at work on some masterpiece. The 
young man remarks “ You know, sir, I can't 
think how you manage to work so many 
hours a day in your studio; it seems to take 
me so much of my time to keep fit." The 
artist retorts: “ Fit for what?" 

I£ Toc H is to change chaps," what is it 
going to do with them when they are 
“changed "? If the answer is that each must 


find his own vocation, that there are other 
organisations for which, having acquired the 
will to serve, they can work, then surely no 
man should stay in Тос H as a corporate 
member more than about two years, unless 
directly concerned with its organisation. 

We are told that Toc H must not take up 
any controversial subject, for fear that division 
should ensue, which might destroy Toc H. 
Have we not heard, “ Whosoever shall seek 
to save his life shall lose it; and whosoever 
shall lose his life shall preserve it"? Is there 
not an equal danger of Toc H dying of stag- 
naüon? Probably some members have scen a 
book called The Next Five Years: An Essay 
in Political Agreement. (Published by Mac- 
milan & Со. Ltd., 1935). This book was 


supported by 152 signatories who felt that they 
could agree to a large extent on immediate 
measures, though they differed in ultimate 
aim and philosophy; was not that an ad- 
mirable exercise in “ fair thinking "? When 
I saw this book, I wondered whether any of 
its signatories were members of Toc H, and 
whether a time will ever come when Toc H 
would be willing and able to make a cor- 
porate contribution to any single one of the 
subjects touched in that book—for example 
the chapter on “Social Justice.” Ог will 
Toc H become merely a means of directing 
to charitable causes the energy of those who 
have not the initiative to take on constructive 
work elsewhere? 


ээ 
Eastern Area. “ Сором. 


TWO ROUNDS AND A SONG 


The writers of the September Special 
Number The Bridge Builders are very sorry 
that they somchow omitted to acknowledge 
the authorship of the ‘round’ on page 14, 
To stop the train in case of emergency. 
They wish now to make amends by thank- 
ing the author, Mr. E. F. Day, for it. 
Actually Mr. Day kindly gave permission at 
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the same time for another round composed 
by him to be printed. It is not recorded in 
The Bridge Builders that this was sung by 
the Gobbleston Group and, like the acknow- 
ledgment, it was omitted. We take the 
opportunity of printing it here and now. 
And we add yet another round (Ah! poor 
bird), which some units already enjoy :— 
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The Song ‘Go forth with God’ 

Dr. Martin Shaw’s song “Go forth with Сод” from the 1936 Festival Masque Master 
Valiant, has now been published separately by the Oxford University Press, as No. 191 of 
the ‘Oxford Choral Songs,’ in a handy 8-page form, price 4d. Four of the original verses 
by Barclay Baron have been printed. The song is in unison (with two different airs) with 
а descant and two-part verse. Members who attended the Coming-of-Age Festival will 
remember how magnificent this song sounded in the Crystal Palace, and should take the 
first opportunity of renewing their acquaintance with it. Order through the Registrar. 
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THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
From the Northern London Area 


The North London Area consists of thirty- 
two Units, of which two are Mark Units. 
During the year the Crouch End Branch 
surrendered its Lamp and made a successful 
application for Group status. The Unit is now 
Stronger in consequence, more harmonious, 
and altogether happier than in the days when 
it tried to stretch itself over Branch frame- 
work. 

Hampstead and Ponders End have recently 
applied for Branch status with good prospects 
of success. Both these Units are going 
well at the moment. There are new Groups 
at Edgware and at Barnet Underhill, as, 
indecd, there should be in such rapidly 
growing places. Both promise well. Nothing 
but admiration is due to the Barnet Branch 
for so boldly hiving off a number of their 
best men to Underhill. Edgware came into 
being by virtue of the inexhaustible energy of 
the District Pilot. 

But these are all dull statistics which really 
tell us but little of North London. What are 
the real facts of life in the Arca? The really 
great thing about North London life in the 
past year has been the energy of its District 
Pilots. They, more than anyone, have spread 
Тос H, trained and enthused the member- 
ship. It is clear that this office is a key 
position in a London Area. 


“Intensive” v. "Extensive" 

Another new factor has come to light. 
There is now, and not before time, a rebellion 
brewing in many of our Districts. Several 
people are concerned that the former carefree 
spirit of friendship and happiness has too 
frequently been replaced by a heavily con- 
scientious atmosphere, so heavy in places as to 
border on the neurotic. Тоо often the phrases 
in the Toc H Prayer have been forgotten. 
“ Disowning discouragement” and “ gallant 
and high-hearted happiness” have sounded 
Strange in the mouths of the members of some 
Units. 

The trouble, of course, is easily diagnosed. 
Toc H has in these places become intensive 
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instead of extensive. It has become very much 
“ Members Only” instead of ‘ Everyman's 
Club." Even in individuals the disease is 
apparent, and men are found worrying much 
about their spiritual lives instead of concen- 
trating on the world around them. An old 
Devonian proverb which runs 'Dew zummat. 
Dew good if yew can, but dew zummat’ 
would seem to be good advice to these. 
However, once a disease is recognised clearly 
we are half-way to curing it. Toc H in the 
Area will in course of time learn to worry 
a little less about its own life and will learn 
again to орсп its doors more freely to the 
same happy, good-humoured, often thought- 
less, people, who swarmed in the Rue de 
l'Hópital in days gone by. A movement that 
will lose its life in these shall surely find it. 
There certainly has been a tendency in this 
Area to substitute Methods for Leadership. 

Worse ЯШ, to substitute it for Friendship. 
We have learned our lesson, and please we 
won't do it again. Perhaps our experience 
may save readers from making the same 
mistakes in other Areas. ү 

No doubt this Area is more prone to sin in 
this direction than a provincial Area, for here 
Toc H is already thick on the ground. In the 
suburbs saturation point is almost reached, 
and you may pass the doors of as many as 
three Units on vour way home of an evening, 
a thing which could hardly happen in 
Northumberland or Cornwall. Consequently 
we tend to settle down in our own little 
families and grow more intense and more 
pious day by day, lessening our conta& with 
men in so doing. None the less, we have had 
our gains even in this method. Toc H is 
really well understood in many Units, and 
cven its working mechanism 18 fairly well 
used by most. Furthermore, we have pro- 
duced really splendid District and Area 
Officers. The pace of North London Toc H 
may have slowed down but its Stability is 
considcrable. 

Another fact which impresses itself is the 
incurable gregariousness of mankind. Area 


Shows are almost invariably well attended. 
The enormous success of the 1936 Festival 
pointed to the same thing. Even if travel is 
difficult or expensive, and it is seldom either 
in London, a man would rather go to a big 
show than turn out to his own local Unit. 
The Area camp went well at Folly Farm, 
for the Sports ground is an ideal venue for 
such functions. 

A blistering hot Saturday was spent out of 
doors, but wc had a real English summer day 
on the Sunday when we were glad to cluster 
thickly huddled together in the pavilion for 
an afternoon session in which the Arca 
Chairman led us admirably. Then we tried 
2 corporate Area Service of an Inter- 
denominational character on a mid-week 
evening, and it really went. To get one-third 
of the total strength of the Area together for 
such an act of worship suggests that the 
membership understands the best implications 
of Toc H. 

We are holding an Arca Festival Evening 
in the Kentish Town Baths in the first weck 
in December, and shall hope to sec Alec 
Churcher there amongst many others. 

Several of the Unit efforts are worthy of 
mention, and they cannot all be recorded 
here. Two, however, come to mind because 


of their thoroughness and vision. Muswell 
Hill ran an evening garden party with a view 
to securing Builders. Those in wealthy 
suburbs, please note that there is a job to be 
done, even on your own doorstep. The 
organisation of this effort was admirable, and 
Paul Slessor and Gilbert Williams came and 
helped things along. 

This is not the only occasion this year 
when these two old campaigners have rallied 
round to our aid. Then there was Kilburn’s 
camp for poor boys. Kilburn is a small 
Group, tiny in fact, and it remains a mystery 
how their man-power spreads itself out to 
supervise several weeks’ camping. Only con- 
siderable sacrifice can do this kind of thing, 
but with some men 5 the sky is the limit.’ 

We have had Staff changes during the 
year, for though the Area Padre and Area 
Secretary have remained nominally un- 
changed, shortage of Staff in West London 
has caused the temporary withdrawing of 
Geoff Martin from the North. Meanwhile 
we have been helped out by David Carson, 
now gone to Oxford and Thames Valley, and 
by Michael Furniss, who is with us until he 
can be re-posted. 

We have enjoyed their company and we 
wish them well. . 


From the Manchester Area 


One of the things which has been forced 
upon the notice of the Area during the past 
year is the fact that we live in an age of tran- 
sition. “Staff Changes" is becoming a 
regular item on the agenda of the Area 
Executive. Starting last autumn with the 
arrival of George Blake from Derby to be 
Area Padre stationed at Mark XIV, we have 
since then lost Peter Simons to South Africa, 
Angus Johnston to South Wales, and wel- 
comed Jim Abbott, who has come to work in 
the southern part of the Area, and Leslie 
Wood to be Area Secretary in succession to 
Angus. If only we could have a Padre at 
Mark IV we should feel that the changes 
were complete and that all was well. 

The first outstanding event after our last 
dispatch was the Area Rally, when we 
crowded St. Ann’s Church, and goo folk 


gathered in the Milton Hall to hear Ian 
Fraser and Gordon Turvey. It was a first 
class show, and doubtless encouraged the 
Area quite a lot. We shall be running a 
similar Rally this autumn, on October 16, at 
Burnley. 

In January a number of our fellows acted 
R. C. Sherriff's play Journey's End for three 
nights and as a result about £70 was handed 
over to B.E.L.R.A. 

The series of five Training Talks planned 
by Peter and Angus were given in every dis- 
trict in the Area during the winter. It is 
difficult to say whether very much has been 
achieved, but some really lively discussions 
took place, and some of the subjects raised 
are still being talked about. 

Three of our Groups have gained Branch 
status, Cheadle Hulme, Gorton and Padi- 
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ham. We congratulate them, hoping that 
this event will prove a spur to better work 
than ever. 

Prestwich, Radcliffe, Stretford, Stoke and 
Ipstones have been formed into Groups, and 
some pioneering work is being done at 
Clitheroe. Feelers are also being extended in 
one or two other directions, either by units 
or District Teams. 

Some little re-arrangement of districts has 


taken place in the northern part of the Area, 
and Earby, Barnoldswick and Colne now 
form the County Brook Districl. This 
means that the Pendle Distri now centres 
on Burnley and is much more compact. 
The Area Executive and the Staff are 
striving together with the District Teams to 
apply Toc H to the varying conditions of our 
scattered Area, and find a_ tremendous 
amount of fun in so doing. G. H. T. B. 


In a Mark Garden 
Mark XXII, Denmark Hill, has both a garden and histrionic talent. It combined them 


on the evening of July 19, with success, and wants to make this an annual function. Тос H, 
as a whole, needs to wake to the job of play-acting: more than half the audience on this 


occasion were non-members. 


WELFTH NIGHT is not the ideal 

play for an out of doors sitting, as we 
are apt to lose a lot of the intimate comedy 
it affords. However, Mark XXII did prove 
that whatever the environment, the play still 
carries plenty of humour, and the beauty of 
the verse is not impaired. 

The players worked extremely well 
together, and kept the many farcical situa- 
tions well in hand. John Moir gave the 
necessary weighty dignity to the part of 
Orsino, and uscd his voice to good advantage. 
Winifred Wyatt, as Viola, was confronted 
with the difficult task of adopting a mascu- 
line exterior enclosing a female heart. Credit 
must be given her for the admirable way in 
which she overcame this, but her return to 
Viola in the last act was disappointing. 
Winnifred Burns, as Olivia, carried herself 
with grace and assurance, speaking her lines 
with intelligent understanding. Unfor- 
tunately, she was inclined, at times, to sufler 
from inaudibility. 

The comedy team was excellent. To com- 
pensate for the loss of the delicate humour, 
we were given full value of the hearty 
comedy. The scene in the box-tree was 
particularly amusing, although it verged 
extremely near the danger mark of bois- 
terous clowning. The Maria of Barbara 
Sims was a capricious light-of-foot wench, 
with a merry twinkle in every word, look and 
gesture. She must learn, however, not to 
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One of them contributes the following criticism. 


cover up her words with laughter. Roger 
Acklerley's Sir Toby lived up to his surname, 
and supplied us with many a laugh through- 
out the play. His exit with his stomach on 
a beer barrel was most enjoyable. The Sir 
Andrew (Stan Laurcl) Aguecheek of Gerald 
Andrews was dithering to an ass-like degree, 
and Fabian's (William Taylor) third-party 
interference. was notably subtle, with the 
necessary note of devilry. Jack Bourton lost 
some of the humour of Feste, by speaking his 
lines in mid-air, but the nimbleness of his 
feet and brain proved that a jester is, after 
all, but a bookmaker. 

The masterpiece of the evening was un- 
doubtedly the Malvolio of Geoffrey David- 
son. Although he appeared to be uncertain 
of the age of the character, he spoke his lines 
with intelligent clarity, and when on the 
stage purely as a figurehead, retained the 
poise that belongs solely to the dignified, 

The production of Rhys Bishop was a 
notable feat. Although we were conscious at 
times of the influence in his work of a noble 
institution, his handling of such a difficult 
task was praiseworthy indeed. He chose the 
music with discerning taste, and has but to 
engage a première danseuse in order to pro- 
vide us with shades of Mr. Sydney Carroll. 

Our thanks go to all the others who helped 
to contribute to a most enjoyable evening. 
We hope that this will prove to be an annual 
event at Mark XXII. Derrick. 


